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The Musical Scores of George 
Gershwin 


r \ HE music profession has produced 
many dual personalities—artists 
who have tried their hands success- 

fully in the world of “light” or popular 

as well as in that of “classical” or serious 


Performers among them are almost 
too numerous to mention. 


music. 
The composers 
have been less frequent, but they have in- 
cluded such names as Jacques Offenbach, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Victor Herbert, Kurt 
Weill, Morton Gould, and Vladimir Dukel- 
sky, a composer who, when publishing his 
lighter output, even names his alter ego 
Vernon Duke. Several among these men 
started out to devote their creative lives to 
the serious field, but gradually found their 
greatest fortunes in the world of light opera. 
None of them, though, created quite as 
much stir in both directions as did George 
Gershwin, who began his musical life in 
Tin Pan Alley. 

Gershwin embarked upon his apprentice- 
ship at 16, just before World War I, “plug- 
ging” songs for the Remick Publishing 
Company, where vaudevillians and their 
managers often came to select material for 
their new shows. Gradually, as his tech- 
nique developed, Gershwin began to write 
and occasionally publish his first songs, 
the earliest of which sported the title 
“When You Want ’em, You Can’t Get ’em; 
When You’ve Got ’em, You Don’t Want 


*The excerpts used in this article from An 
American in Paris, copyright 1929, Rhapsody in 
Blue, copyright 1924, and Concerto in F, copy- 
right 1927, are reproduced by special permission 
of the copyright owners, New World Music 
Corporation. 


’em.” In 1921, after several collaborations 


with other composers, he had his first 
chance at a complete score—that for 
George White’s Scandals. Except for a 
few mild failures, from then until his death 
in 1937 he produced musical comedy suc- 
cesses in almost fabulous profusion. 

Throughout his career the popular ex- 
cerpts and often the piano-vocal scores of 
his shows were published. But, as is almost 
invariably true, the complete “book” and 
the orchestral score were left unpublished, 
with only the safeguard of common law 
copyright protection of works that remain 
in manuscript. We can only hope that 
these complete documents have been care- 
fully preserved by publishers or the theat- 
rical companies that produced them. Oth- 
erwise a rounded portrait of the theatrical 
Gershwin will eventually have to depend on 
hearsay or on the incomplete published 
sources. 

Fortunately a study of the other side of 
Gershwin’s creative life can be at least 
partially documented with manuscripts. 
In 1946 Ferde Grofé sent to the Library 
of Congress his manuscript arrangement, 
for jazz band and piano, of Gershwin’s first 
major work, The Rhapsody in Blue. The 
Library received in 1952, through a be- 
quest in the will of the composer’s mother, 
Mrs. Rose Gershwin, manuscripts of all of 
his important serious works, from the piano 
sketches for The Rhapsody in Blue through 
the orchestral score of Porgy and Bess. 
Sketches for several of the other works were 
included, and in the fall of 1953 the col- 
lection of full scores was completed by the 
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composer’s brother, Ira Gershwin, with a 
gift of the Grofé arrangement of the 
Rhapsody in Blue for symphony orchestra 
and piano. Along with this score Mr. 
Gershwin added his brother’s custom-built 
writing desk, especially designed for con- 
venience in writing and copying large music 
manuscripts. 

The composer’s care in preserving his 
scores is shown by their luxurious full 
morocco bindings, with titles and tooling in 
gold, and their protection by telescope 
boxes or portfolio outer cases. Their sizes 
range from 27 x 34 cm. (the size of most of 
the sketches and piano-conductor scores) to 
34 x 46 cm. (the size of the orchestral score 
of the Cuban Overture). 

Gershwin’s debut as an orchestral com- 
poser is part of the legends in the struggle 
of popular musicians for recognition by 
that public concerned chiefly with “serious” 
music. The Rhapsody in Blue was first 
performed by Gershwin and Paul White- 
man’s orchestra on February 12, 1924, at 
New York’s Aeolian Hall in a concert 
designed by Whiteman to “educate” the 
audience in the various forms of popular 
music. The program also included pieces 
by such men as Victor Herbert, Zez Con- 
frey, and Ferde Grofé. The Rhapsody, 
composed in about 3 weeks (amid last- 
minute preparations for the Boston opening 
of his show, Sweet Little Devil) and ar- 
ranged for the instrumental group in 10 
days by Ferde Grofé, was the focal point 
of the evening. Gershwin’s careful manu- 
script shows relatively few revisions, but 
Grofé’s arrangement, experienced as _ his 
hand appears, was obviously written with 
the haste forced on him as he received 
parts of the piece each day, almost literally 
page by page. 

Adding their luster to the concert’s im- 
posing “patrons and patronesses” from the 
concert, operatic, and literary fields, the 
major critics came and listened, and they 
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duly reported their stimulated if mixed 
reactions the next day. 

Although the 22 months between this 
concert and his next major effort included 
5 new show-openings and a trip to Europe, 
Gershwin undoubtedly spent much of his 
time on serious work, for he had been asked 
to write a piano concerto. This was to be 
his first attempt at a “classical” structure, 
for which he bought his first book on form; 
moreover he was determined to orchestrate 
the work himself, for which he bought his 
first book on orchestration. The composi- 
tion, as dated on the autograph piano- 
conductor score, occupied his time from 
July through September 1925, and the 
orchestral score shows work from October 
through November 10. 
“tryout,” for which Gershwin hired the 
players, and for which this manuscript was 
undoubtedly used, has caused some unde- 
served carping. Of some 60 revisions in 
instrumentation, all but one are minute, 
consisting chiefly of brief additions or elim- 
inations of instrumental doublings or of 
additional chordal fillers in the solo part. 
Of the 6 suggestions for cuts scattered 
throughout, 3 were later rejected, appar- 
ently by Walter Damrosch, on whose com- 
mission the work had been written and who 
first performed it with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra and Gershwin as 
soloist on December 3, 1925. 

The critics may very well have been 
read seriously by the composer, for it seems 


The orchestral 


likely that even the formal nature of his 
next work, An American in Paris, may 
have been suggested by their reactions. 
Although they gave him credit for gains 
in technique, they criticized his choice of 
a classical form with its strictures on the 
spontaneity of his materials. It seems safe 
to speculate that, tempering Gershwin’s 
frank realization of his abilities, there was 
a continuous concern over his relative inex- 
perience with extended composition, for 
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the music of An American in Paris reflected 
not only the gaiety of his mood on a Euro- 
pean tour but considerably more assured 
skill in dealing with a large orchestra and 
in tackling problems of form in a more 


experienced yet individual way. During 
the 2-year interim the openings of 7 shows, 
a concert tour with Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
and a trip to Europe still seem to have left 
time for serious work. Dates on the manu- 
script sketch of his new symphonic poem 
frame his trip, from January through 
August 1, 1928, with the time from then 
through November 18 for the orchestra- 
tion. The first performance, again under 
Damrosch, was on December 13, and reac- 
tions were no less excited or mixed than to 
the Rhapsody, with perhaps the most per- 
ceptive from Olin Downes, who found that 
“his technique, and especially his orches- 
tration, was more solid. He was obviously 
seeking a new form germane to the nature 
of his ideas. There is material gain 
in workmanship and in structure.” ? 

Although 1929 and 1930 produced no 
orchestral works, they were crowded with 
several new musical shows, a debut as sym- 
phony orchestra conductor, and appear- 
ances as soloist in the Rhapsody and Con- 
certo. In 1931 George and his brother- 
collaborator, Ira Gershwin, traveled to 
Hollywood to write for a musical film called 
Delicious. From this film Gershwin ex- 
tracted and expanded the music for his 
Second Rhapsody for orchestra with piano. 
Again dates on the manuscript sketch span 
the trip, from January through May 23, 
1931. Another orchestral “tryout” on 
June 26 was followed on February 5, 1932, 
by the premiere with Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Later in 1932 another trip, this time a 
vacation in Cuba, motivated Gershwin’s 
last symphonic work. Cuban percussion 


* New York Times, Dec. 14, 1928. 


instruments, particularly Cuban sticks, the 
bongo, the gourd, and the maracas, fasci- 
nated him with their novel sounds and 
exotic rhythms. He used them almost im- 
mediately when, in July and early August, 
he tossed off a Cuban Overture (origi- 
nally called Rumba), first performed by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra in Lewisohn Stadium on August 16. 
Gershwin may not have considered the 
work a major effort, but from the rapidly 
written full score to the brilliant sounds of 
its complex orchestra, it reveals a com- 
poser of superb orchestral technique, now 
capable of choosing more consistently those 
materials that express his own musical 
nature. 

In looking back on Gershwin’s relatively 
brief career as a serious composer, and at 
the reactions, usually extreme in both direc- 
tions, from his supporters and his critics, 
one is immediately struck by the disparate 
stages of his two musical lives. By 1924, 
when the Rhapsody in Blue was first per- 
formed, he had spent 9 years gradually ac- 
quiring competence and first successes as a 
composer of musical shows. From the 
Aeolian Hall concert until the opening of 
Porgy and Bess, his last large effort, his 
formative works were presented in great 
style to the metropolitan public and sub- 
jected to its critical inspection, surely a 
more supercharged atmosphere than most 
young composers experience. It is re- 
markable that Gershwin seemed not unduly 
affected by extreme adulation or harsh 
criticism, and that he worked realistically 
throughout to overcome his weaknesses. 

In a period when the enemies of jazz 
were still writing articles with such titles as 
“Jazz under Ban” (1922), “Accursed Jazz” 
(1924), “Syncopatedragtimejazzdelirium- 
tremens” (1925), “[Ernest] Newman Ex- 
coriates Jazz” (1926), and “Driving out 
Jazz” (1931), scorn of Gershwin’s pre- 
tentions in the serious field was to be ex- 
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pected. 


The jazz enthusiasts of the time 
were just then beginning to be vocal. 
Later, when their numbers had greatly 
multiplied and more books had been writ- 
ten on the subject by Rudi Blesh, Sidney 
Finkelstein, and Barry Ulanov, the special- 
ists began to carp at Gershwin’s impure 
conception of jazz. It was years after his 
death before the studies and books by Sig- 
mund Spaeth (A History of Popular Music 
in America) and Cecil Smith (Musical 
Comedy in America) on peripheral fields 
drew the lines more clearly demarcating 
“pure” jazz, the popular song, and the 
musical comedy. While recognizing his 
musical gifts, the jazz purists among these 
men have decried Gershwin’s hybrid talent, 
placing him somewhere in the middle and 
denying him the license of a Liszt, a 
Dvorak, a Strawinsky, a Bartok, or a 
Copland in creatively using materials close 
to a folk origin. 

With all the obvious advantages of their 
approval, Gershwin’s supporters could very 
easily have upset his level head in the oppo- 
site direction. For Whiteman, among his 
colleagues, and for Isaac Goldberg, among 
his chroniclers, he could do little wrong. 
Carl Van Vechten, Otto Kahn, and Gilbert 
Seldes, among his admirers in other fields, 
had little but the most extravagant praise. 
Finally, though they probably could dis- 
tinguish his faults from his gifts more 
clearly, his admirers in the respected world 
of serious music included Eva Gauthier, 
Beryl Rubinstein, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Serge Koussevitsky, Arnold Schonberg, 
Igor Strawinsky, and Maurice Ravel. 

Among the newspaper critics, writing 
while their impressions were still fresh, 
Herbert Peyser and Howard Taubman 
were sometimes harsh, Lawrence Gilman 
and Pitts Sanborn were increasingly if re- 
luctantly favorable, Samuel Chotzinoff was 
invariably enthusiastic and willing to for- 
give almost any shortcoming. W. J. 
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Henderson and Olin Downes seem to have 
remained the most prophetic, always aware 
of Gershwin’s positive qualities and prog- 
ress, yet sensing and pointing out weak- 
nesses at each stage of the composer’s 
maturing technique. 

Scorn of Gershwin’s apparently casual 
attitude toward the pure and the impure 
categories of jazz can hardly be justified, 
for the distinction was hardly a clear one 
at that time, and his creative nature could 
never have endured the limitations of the 
purist. Coincidentally his respect for the 
serious field and its traditions seems to have 
been high. At times that sphere may even 
have represented the awesome and the un- 
attainable. Nevertheless, an examination 
of his manuscripts shows clear lines of tech- 
nical development, and a maturing ability, 
up to his death in 1937, to select only that 
musical material most peculiarly his own. 

Examining these manuscripts, though 
even the sketches among them represent a 
rather advanced stage in their creation, re- 
veals much about the composer’s processes, 
both in composing the music and in ex- 
panding its materials into final orchestral 
form. Intruding persistently on one’s con- 
sciousness, though, are the composer’s mu- 
sical character and value, gradually taking 
shape from the many musical components 
of his genius. A conviction that a major 
study of Gershwin must eventually be made 
has suggested that the organization and 
token presentation of some of these com- 
ponents might appropriately accompany 
this brief description of his manuscripts and 
the formal announcement of their avail- 
ability to qualified scholars for study at the 
Library of Congress. This summary is 
offered only in the nature of a suggestion, 
purely in the hope that it will serve as a 
starting-point and will act as a stimulus for 
such a study. 

Among Gershwin’s themes one occasion- 
ally finds a straightforward melody best 
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illustrated by one from the Rhapsody in 
Blue, eventually made famous as the theme- 
melody of Paul Whiteman’s orchestra (Ex- 
ample 1; see illustration). Its benign 
quality is somehow clinched by the fall of 
an octave and the chromatic progression of 
the last three melodic notes. The almost 
commonplace harmony is relieved by the 
inner voice, revolving chromatically among 
a few notes in a figure that was a favorite 
one with the composer. In a later treat- 
ment the piano develops the same figure 
rhythmically along a simple, scale-wise pro- 
gression that produces a remarkably fresh 
lift, into a reappearance of the melody, 
this time with a different accompaniment. 

Of somewhat the same lyric quality is 
a less familiar theme from the Concerto 
(Example 2), this time with a slight “blue” 
tinge from the lowered third and seventh 
steps in the major scale. Like the example 
above, the effect of its melodic, harmonic, 
and rhythmic simplicities is strengthened 
by a frenzied climax which precedes it. 
Unfortunately the orchestration of this sec- 
tion (O. S.,3 pp. 65-69) is not Gershwin’s 
best. Its rather heavy, conventional sound 
mars the gentleness of the melody, as it does 
a somewhat similar theme also from the 
Concerto (O. S., pp. 26 ff.). Though 
comparable in feeling to the example 
above, the latter is less typical of Gershwin, 
perhaps with a strain from the more senti- 
mental musical comedy composers of an 
earlier time. 

Gershwin was better known, and per- 
haps more often successful, in writing 
“blues”—not with the crudely tragic feel- 
ing of a genuine Negro song, but, stem- 
ming from that, of a more sophisticated, 
Broadway nostalgia. Examples 3, 4, and 5 
show the wide variety he could create not 
only from theme to theme, but (in Exam- 
ples 5a, 5b, and 5c) with varying treat- 


*From this point on the letters “O. S.” will 
precede references to published orchestral scores. 


ments of the same theme. In Example 3 
pulsating syncopations, chromatic grace- 
notes, and a chain-phrase climax are the 
important melodic elements. The accom- 
panying rolled chords in relatively high 
register strengthen this tension; in the 
opening chords the familiar chromatic 
movement in a narrow range increases the 
restlessness of the beginning. On the 
other hand, a comparable figure accom- 
panying the melody in another type of 
“blues” (Example 4) seems to underline 
its languor, first established by a lazy, al- 
most immobile rhythm. With rather 
square rhythms and a jaunty walking- 
tempo, a “blue” tune from An American 
in Paris in its first version (Example 5a) 
falls somewhere between the others in 
mood. A chromatic introduction of har- 
monic freshness, an ingratiating tenor 
counter-melody, and a striding counter- 
rhythm at the end build a climax in a 
later treatment (Example 5b). In its last 
version the melody’s character is almost 
completely transformed by block-chords in 
a roughly syncopated pattern (Example 
5c). 

After a short, savage orchestral buildup 
the first theme of the Concerto (Example 
3) is first stated by the solo piano. As 
momentum begins to develop it is first 
accompanied by a pungent counter-line in 
English horn and viola; but it is gradually 
joined by the other string and woodwinds 
in a rather heavy, conventional scoring. 
The main theme of the middle movement 
is introduced by a muted trumpet with felt 
crown (Example 4), supported by first, 
second, and bass clarinets in chromatic 
chords, and by a cello on the bass line. 
The most strikingly orchestrated of these 
“blues” themes is the third version of Ex- 
ample 5 (5c), where a big orchestra, play- 
ing marcato, produces an _ expansive, 
grandiose effect. 

Though most often admired for the 
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freshness of his material, Gershwin was 
sometimes accused of borrowing from other 
composers. Some fairly clear instances of 
this can be pointed out. Each of the ex- 
amples here (Examples 6 and 7) provides 
a short transition, a formal problem that 
almost invariably plagued him. The 
chromatic dissonance of Example 6 sug- 
gests Richard Strauss or even approaches 
mild Berg. The gently moving chords in 
Example 7 under an impressionistic remi- 
niscence of the American’s main theme 
remind one strongly of Delius. Instru- 
mentation, in both cases for strings and 
woodwinds (Example 6, O. S., p. 15; 
Example 7, O. S., pp. 26-28), is a power- 
ful suggestive factor. 

It would seem permissible, with the in- 
dulgence of those who insist upon pri- 
mordial purity in their jazz, to lump much 
of Gershwin’s material under the word 
“jazzy.” Despite its widely varying guises 
in Gershwin, some jazz-like traits can be 
isolated. Aside from the syncopations and 
swaggering rhythms in the first theme of 
the Rhapsody in Blue (O. S., p. 2), a pri- 
mary ingredient is its instrumentation. 
The well-known glissando opens the piece 
on a “wailing” clarinet, surely associated 
with real Negro playing. Depending al- 
most entirely on rhythmic effect, a sub- 
theme (Example 8) of the first movement 
of the Concerto (first heard in the orches- 
tral introduction) develops at length the 
infectious “Charleston” dance-pattern of 
the 1920’s. In a later section of the same 
movement (Example 9), syncopation is 
pushed to an almost provoking degree, with 
jarring trills capping the effect at the end. 
Reduced here from an octave-melody for 
the piano over giant orchestral strumming, 
the impudent theme of Example 10 is per- 
haps most effective in a section of its de- 
velopment where chattering first violins 
elaborate the melody over the piano’s de- 
velopment of one of its fragments (O. S., 
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pp. 58-59). The last of several versions of 
a racy countertheme in the third move- 
ment of the Concerto (O. S., p. 104) is 
accompanied by the persistent “Charles- 
ton” figure, and winds up with one of 
Gershwin’s characteristic passages—syn- 
copated dissonant chords building in con- 
trary motion to a climactic point. One of 
the composer’s simplest jazz tunes is the 
famous opening “walking theme” from 
An American in Paris (Example 11), 
played by a debonair oboe with side re- 
marks from flutes and clarinets and piz- 
zicato strings keeping pace. The effects 
of staccato, accents on beat two, and a 
“rocking” bass are brought to a head with 
repeated notes in the seventh measure, and 
the tension is gradually dissipated by the 
sixteenth-note groups of the last three 
measures. These figures are eventually 
developed extensively later in the piece. 

Occasionally jazzy effects become good- 
naturedly raucous, as in the displaced ac- 
cents and bald seconds against thumping 
chords in the piano passage of Example 12. 
Even more in this direction, a theme (Ex- 
ample 13) from the middle section of the 
American reminds one of the bawdy, loose- 
jointed female in Reginald Marsh’s colorful 
drawing, “High Yaller.” The big brassy 
orchestra (O. S., pp. 76-78) emphasizes 
the off-beats and dissonant trills with the 
same full-blown braggadocio of Marsh’s 
striding subject. 

One of Gershwin’s most successful ways 
of building tension was to select a figure, 
syncopated in design but of simple texture, 
and increase its effect by repetition, rhyth- 
mic elaboration, and instrumental color, to 
the point of a driving climax. A pattern 
from the Rhapsody in Blue (Example 14) 
is developed into such an effect. Another 
from the same piece, this time almost de- 
void of melodic elements, is shown here in 
four stages of its variation (Examples 15a, 
15b, 15c, 15d). Probably the most famous, 
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at least by reputation if not by actual fa- 
miliarity, is the “rivet” theme from his 
Second Rhapsody (originally called a 
Rhapsody in Rivets). Perhaps the most 
powerful is the opening of the Concerto’s 
last movement (Example 16). Almost the 
entire movement is based on this motive 
and a more experienced handling of the 
material, with jarring changes of meter, 
harsh dissonances, and a flashing orchestra, 
creates electrifying tension. 

The transitional passage in Example 17, 
though obviously just that, is nonetheless a 
clever link, deriving its rhythm from the 
previous section (the end of the develop- 
ment of the theme shown in Example 13) 
and setting the rhythmic pattern to accom- 
pany the recapitulation shown in Example 
5c. This also illustrates one of Gershwin’s 
favorite dissonant harmonic colors, which, 
while certainly not original with him, is 
used here with distinction. A similar pas- 
sage occurs earlier in the Rhapsody in Blue 
(O. S., p. 6), where the effect is somewhat 
weakened, however, by one of his bugbears, 
sequential repetition carried too far. Per- 
haps one of his most ineffectual attempts 
at a climax by melodic repetition with 
rhythmic elaboration occurs also in the 
Rhapsody in Blue, where the effect is fur- 
ther depleted by another of his enemies, 
parallel motion (O. S., pp. 39-40). 

While at our fault-finding, we might 
point out another passage in An American 
in Paris that could have come straight from 
Prokofieff (O. S., pp. 32-33, 39-40), 
though we cannot prove Gershwin’s knowl- 
edge of the Russian composer’s music when 
the piece was written. 

It is a well-known fact that Gershwin’s 
concentrated study, particularly of form 
and orchestration, came only after he had 
written the Rhapsody in Blue. For the 
premiere of the piece Ferde Grofé made 
an arrangement for piano and jazz band, 
and later (in 1926) he arranged it for piano 


and symphony orchestra. Grofé’s speed 
and competence are clearly shown in the 
manuscripts, but both arrangements quite 
naturally emphasize the features of White- 
man’s group, the prototype of the rather 
crude, brassy popular bands of the 1920's. 
Orchestration of the passage in parallel mo- 
tion (O. S., pp. 39-40, cited above) for 
bassoons, all brasses, piano, and double 
bass, only emphasizes the music’s rather 
lumbering quality. A similar effect, this 
time using practically all the instruments, 
playing identical rhythmic patterns, occurs 
on p. 43 of the Rhapsody score. Although 
Gershwin had learned a_ remarkable 
amount about orchestration by the time he 
wrote the Concerto and An American in 
Paris (exemplified several times above), 
he seemed to retain some of the character- 
istics of big jazz-band arrangement with 
which he had been familiar, as well as 
sometimes to ape the duller orchestral sides 
of some late ninteenth- and twentieth- 
century romantics. Examples close to the 
latter style may be seen on p. 72 in the 
orchestration of An American in Paris, and 
pp. 15 and 40 of the Concerto’s full score. 
The last example, as in several other in- 
stances, called for no piano part in the 
original manuscript. A suggestion for 
piano figuration, penciled possibly by Dam- 
rosch during rehearsals, probably produced 
on-the-spot the thudding chords in a dull 
triplet pattern. This is rhythmically un- 
typical of Gershwin and does nothing but 
clutter the already heavy texture. A more 
expert handling of a similar situation, with 
his typical rhythmic verve at work, may be 
seen on pp. 114—15 of the Concerto score. 

Reference has already been made to the 
jibes at Gershwin’s orchestral “tryouts.” 
The first and most famous, that which oc- 
curred about 3 weeks before the Concerto’s 
first performance, resulted in little if any 
more than the revision that quite often 
takes place during or after the first re- 
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hearsal of anew work. A note-by-note ex- 
amination of the orchestral manuscript and 
a comparison with its published version 
have shown about 40 revisions of the or- 
chestration and about 20 changes in the 
solo part. All but one of the instrumental 
changes show minor adjustments involving 
the addition or elimination of doublings or 
brief additional figuration, with the fre- 
quency in that order. One spot of four 
measures called for rearrangement of the 
instruments. Changes in the piano part 
in their order of frequency call for addi- 
tional figuration (11), filler in an exist- 
ing passage (7), adding the piano where 
previously silent (7), elimination of piano 
filler (6), structural changes in a passage 
(4), redistribution of chord-tones (3), and 
melodic change (1). The largest numbers 
of these changes are in Gershwin’s hand, 
but some may have been suggested by Dam- 
rosch, including several awkward fillers for 
the piano similar to that discussed above. 
(This conjectural identification of Dam- 
rosch’s handwriting is based on his having 
conducted the Concerto’s first public per- 
formance and on the fact that the same 
hand appears throughout the score in Ger- 
man translations of names of instruments 
and marks of expression, including “‘flies- 
send,” “Pos.[aune],” and “Luft-Pause.” ) 

A third hand, so far unidentified but 
perhaps belonging to the unannounced 
conductor of the “tryout,” appears with 
occasional suggestions for minor changes 
in the orchestration. This hand also ap- 
pears, however, on an otherwise blank page 
before the third movement, with specific 
directions for six sizeable cuts. Three of 
these cuts were eventually made, and are 
confirmed in Gershwin’s handwriting in 
the manuscript. The other three were 
eventually rejected and, to judge from what 
appear to be his annotations within their 
pages, were perhaps performed by Dam- 
rosch at the premiere. Material in the cuts 
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accepted is in each instance unessential, 
and its elimination is a considerable formal 
improvement. 

Admittedly musical form is one of the 
most elusive subjects to discuss satisfac. 
torily, but a few points about Gershwin’s 
developments in this respect can be de- 
scribed fairly simply. The patchwork na- 
ture of the Rhapsody in Blue can be some- 
what justified by many other examples of 
a rhapsody’s usually rather loose structure, 
Aside from the frequently gauche bridges, 
often depending upon a sudden Lisztian ca- 
denza, inept progression may be seen in 
the last two references to the Rhapsody as 
well as in numerous other more pretentious 
climaxes throughout the score (e. g., pp. 43 
@.). 

An opinion contrary to many critics can 
be easily justified concerning Gershwin’s 
progress and handling of a classical form 
in the Concerto. The work has balance, 
contrast, and almost constant interest; and 
the composer’s improved technique in more 
specific respects is nothing short of amazing, 
especially considering the short time he 
had dealt with the problems by then. De- 
velopment of the materials illustrated in 
Examples 10, 12, and 16 is resourceful and 
skillfully paced in each instance. There 
are still some instances of padding, or of 
buildups that depend too much on mere 
quantity of orchestral sound and activity 
for effect, but they are much less frequent. 
Transitions are usually still obvious, but 
they are smoother, as for example on p. 26 
of the orchestral score. Integration and 
development of thematic elements, already 
present in somewhat crude state in the 
Rhapsody, are much more ingenious. 

Though following the advice of the 
critics by choosing the freer form of a 
symphonic poem for An American in Paris, 
Gershwin did not abandon all formal dis- 
cipline, for the design of the piece is a clear, 
3-part one, with a recapitulation that also 
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serves aS an extended coda. Moreover, 
only a minute examination of the score can 
reveal the extent to which he had dis- 
ciplined his technique of developing and 
integrating virtually all of his materials, 
thematic and accompanimental. Ex- 
amples 18-22 can only hint at some of 
these processes. Those in Examples 18, 
19, and 20 show melodic transformations, 
both of principal and counter themes; 
Example 21 lists a few of many figures of 
accompaniment; Example 22 illustrates a 
few of the simpler combinations of ele- 
ments. Much more extended and complex 
examples of this nature may be found in the 
orchestral score, on pp. 17-26, 31-45, 
50-58, and 86-88. 

Discussion of Porgy and Bess, Gershwin’s 


last serious work and undoubtedly his 
masterpiece, has not been attempted in 
this paper. An operatic work of such pro- 
portions undoubtedly involved endless 
overlapping, backtracking, and rewriting; 
and the seven clearly written, morocco- 
bound volumes of manuscripts comprising 
the vocal and orchestral scores in the 
Library’s collection obviously represent 
only the final versions in the work’s 
creation. Numerous conferences, notes, 
plans, and sketches must have preceded 
these manuscripts, and, when these other 
valuable embryonic documents have been 
brought to light, a more complete study can 
be made. 

FRANK C. CAMPBELL 

Music Division 
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The Shelby Family Papers 


/ | Vue bibliographical note in the Dic- 

tionary of American Biography on 

Isaac Shelby (1750-1826), written 
by the late Samuel M. Wilson, concluded 
with the mention of “a few MSS. in Lib. 
of Cong.” We are pleased to report that, 
were this note to be written today, it could 
more accurately refer to “Shelby Papers, 
Lib. of Cong.” ; for Miss Susanna Preston 
Shelby Grigsby, a great-granddaughter of 
Gov. Isaac Shelby, has recently presented 
a splendid collection of his papers. Al- 
though Shelby is undoubtedly the central 
and dominant figure in the collection, it 
could properly be termed the papers of the 
Shelby family, since the manuscripts, num- 
bering approximately 2,500 pieces, date 
from 1738 to 1865. 

They constitute an important addition 
to the manuscripts collections because Isaac 
Shelby played prominent roles in events 
which were both of State and National im- 
portance. The value of his services is wit- 
nessed by the fact that counties have been 
named after him in Alabama, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Texas. 

The most noteworthy feature of his ca- 
reer, perhaps, was his successful inaugura- 
tion of Kentucky’s independent State gov- 
ernment in 1792 as its first governor. Even 
before that, his life had been characterized 
by resolute action. 

A native of Maryland, Isaac Shelby as a 
youth was employed by his father, Evan 
Shelby, on surveying parties and served as 
a deputy sheriff in Frederick (now Wash- 
ington) County. In 1773 he moved with 
his father to the Holston region of Fin- 
castle County in Southwest Virginia (now 
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East Tennessee), where Evan Shelby es- 
tablished a home and became an influential 
frontier leader. 

Isaac Shelby showed his valor as a lieu- 
tenant in Capt. Evan Shelby’s Fincastle 
Company at the battle of Point Pleasant, 
on October 10, 1774, when the chief com- 
mand fell to his father toward the end of 
this momentous engagement because of 
the loss or crippling of his superior officers.’ 
He remained in service at the garrison 
erected at Point Pleasant (now in West 
Virginia) until the following July, when he 
visited Kentucky and surveyed lands for the 
Transylvania Company, which had nego- 
tiated with the Cherokee Indians for an 
immense tract of land between the Ken- 
tucky and Cumberland Rivers. 

The Virginia Committee of Safety in 
1776 appointed Isaac Shelby captain of a 
company of minute men, and later Gov- 
ernor Patrick Henry made him commissary 
of supplies for the militia of the several 
frontier garrisons. He attended the sign- 
ing of the treaty with the Cherokee Indians 
at the Long Island of the Holston River, 
concluded at Fort Patrick Henry on July 
20, 1777. He then continued to provide 
commissary services for the Continental 
Army as well as for the militia. In 1779 
he furnished boats for George Rogers 
Clark’s Illinois campaign and he used his 
personal credit to equip the 2,000 men 
whom his father led in a successful expedi- 
tion against the Chickamauga Indians on 


* One of the best and most accurate accounts 
of the action is to be found in a letter written by 
Isaac Shelby to his uncle, John Shelby, shortly 
after the battle. This is in the Draper Collection 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
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the lower Tennessee River. 
year he was elected to serve in the Virginia 
legislature as one of the delegates from 
Washington County and he was commis- 
sioned a major in the escort of guards for 
the commissioners employed in extending 
the Virginia-North Carolina boundary 
line, by which it was determined that his 
father’s residence lay in the latter State. 

Early in 1780 Isaac Shelby was made a 
colonel of the militia of Sullivan County, 
N.C. That summer he was again survey- 
ing lands in Kentucky. Upon hearing of 
the fall of Charleston, he returned home 
and organized a company of several hun- 
dred mounted riflemen, which he led across 
the Alleghenies and skillfully commanded 
in actions at Thicketty Fort, Cedar Springs, 
and Musgrove’s Mill, in South Carolina. 
He retired for a short period to his home 
on the “Western Waters,” where he was in- 
strumental in organizing the decisive King’s 
Mountain expedition and thereby, at a 
critical juncture for the American cause, 
rendered his most conspicuous service to his 
country during the Revolution. He is 
credited with the plan which resulted in 
the splendid victory at the Cowpens in Jan- 
uary 1781. In the fall of that year he 
raised 500 mounted riflemen and served 
with them under Gen. Francis Marion in 
the South Carolina Low Country. In his 
absence from home he was elected a mem- 
ber of the North Carolina Legislature; 
next year he was reelected. He also was 
appointed one of three commissioners to 
lay off the land on the Cumberland River 
allotted by North Carolina to its soldiers 
and he served in this capacity during the 
winter of 1782-83. 

Isaac Shelby moved to Kentucky shortly 
afterwards and at Danville, in the fall of 
1784, he presided over the convention of 
militia officers which met to consider a 
campaign against the Indians and separa- 


tion from Virginia. He attended the sub- 
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sequent conventions called for the latter 
purpose and was a member of the conven- 
tion that framed Kentucky’s first consti- 
tution, after which he was elected governor 
for a 4-year term. He declined reelection 
and devoted the next 15 years to private 
pursuits. The impending war with Great 
Britain in 1812 drew him from retirement 
and he was again elected governor. At the 
head of 4,000 Kentucky volunteers he 
marched in 1813 to join General William 
Henry Harrison for the invasion of Canada, 
a service which brought great praise for 
him in Harrison’s report of the decisive 
American victory in the battle of the 
Thames. For this he was accorded a 
unanimous vote of thanks and a gold medal 
by Congress. 

Because of his advanced age, Isaac 
Shelby declined President James Monroe’s 
proffer of the secretaryship of war in 1817. 
Next year, however, he accepted, as his last 
public act, a commission to serve with 
Andrew Jackson in treating with the 
Chickasaw Indians for the purchase of 
their lands west of the Tennessee River. 
When he died at his home, “Traveller’s 
Rest,” on July 18, 1826, he was said to have 
been the only individual in Kentucky 
“residing upon his own settlement and 
preémption.” 

The few manuscripts relating to Shelby 
which are mentioned in the bibliographical 
note of the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy article as being in the Library of 
Congress are to be found mainly in the 
papers of the Breckinridge and Croghan 
families and of John J. Crittenden, Joseph 
Desha, Henry and Thomas J. Clay, Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, Harry Innes, Andrew 
Jackson, Thomas Jefferson, Duncan Mc- 
Arthur, James Madison, James Monroe, 
William Price, and George Washington. 
This list includes several large collections 
of papers of prominent Kentuckians which 
the Shelby papers will now complement, 
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and they supplement other groups in the 
Library’s custody, such as the papers of the 
Campbell and Preston families. 


Evan Shelby Papers 


Probably the greatest value the Shelby 
papers have for research is in the record 
they give of frontier life and develop- 
ments—in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky. There is much to interest students 
of economic and social history. About half 
of the papers relate to eighteenth-century 
history, and naturally the items of earliest 
date pertain to the affairs of Evan Shelby, 
Isaac’s father. 

The earliest document in the collection is 
a receipt given to Evan Shelby on July 20, 
1738, upon his payment of a debt for an 
unspecified purpose. Other pieces from 
this period are bonds, notes, surveys, deeds, 
accounts, bills, and quitrent payments. 
There also are commissary and other ac- 
counts of the troops serving under him at 
Forts Cumberland and Frederick. 

Six gatherings or volumes deserve special 
mention. Their contents are typical of the 
miscellaneous manuscripts in the collec- 
tion. Two of them, which belonged to 
Evan Shelby, may be noted here, and the 
others will be described later in this paper. 
The first is a fragmentary section of a mem- 
orandum book kept by him. Entries dat- 
ing from 1757 to 1764 cover a wide variety 
of activities, signified by the following 
examples: 

July 5, 1763. Names of the men that 
is to Drive my Pack horses. 

first John Langister and two horses. 

Jeremiah Stillwell 

Walter Carson 

James Graham 

Thomas Eadue ,?, 


Thomas Jones. 
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Memorandum of 


May 20th 1764. 
What Skins I sent by Mr. John Postle- 
thwaits waggen 

To 108 Pounds of Dear Skins 

To 7 Rackoons Skins 


To 5 Fox Dito 

To 3 Whiyle Catts Dito. 

[Undated.] Been 12 tims at Annop'* 
about the Survey of mountain of Wales 
which cood not Cost me Les then 250 
pounds going and Coming—besides the 
Expence of Evidence which Cost me about 
50 or 60 Pounds Difrent tims. 


The second Evan Shelby item is another 
fragmentary volume containing a few 
memoranda and a list of names arranged 
alphabetically under the letters “C” 
through “W,” with a page devoted to each 
letter. The list was compiled around 
1767-68 and it has the names of both men 
and women, with a sum of money entered 
next to each name and a total sum for each 
page. The locations of some of the persons 
are given as Cumberland, Fort Pitt, Bed- 
ford, Three Forks, Elk Ridge, Back Creek, 
Redstone Creek, Little Cove, Sharpsburgh, 
“Shipinburgh,” Sleepy Creek, and Caro- 
lina. 

A subscription list showing the funds 
pledged by each of “the majority of the 
People who are Inhabitants of the Frontier 
Part of the Province of Maryland” to em- 
ploy a company of 40 rangers “to Guard 
the back inhabitants” has the names of 44 
persons, who signed it on June 26, 1763. 
The rangers were to be divided into two 
parties and the limits each was to patrol 
were described. Evan Shelby and his busi- 
ness partner, Samuel Postlethwait, are 
shown to have been appointed to receive 
the funds so that they might organize the 
companies and pay the rangers. 

Several manuscripts reflect Evan Shel- 
by’s extensive trade with the Indians. 
One of them is a letter Robert Tuckniss 
wrote from New York, December 3, 1763, 
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about his examination there of a quantity 
of beaver lately arrived from Canada. 
Shelby met with heavy losses from Indian 
forays during the Pontiac War. There is 
a copy made by him of a letter George 
Croghan wrote at Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 20, 1765, stating the steps he had taken 
to recoup his own losses as an Indian 
trader and recommending that others put 
their claims, as he was doing, in the hands 
of Capt. William Trent, “a Considerable 
Sufferer him selfe,” who thought he could 
undertake nothing unless he represented 
all such claims. Croghan expressed little 
hope of restitution for the “Suffering 
Traders” but was willing to enter into 
Trent’s plans because “Sumthing is Better 
than nothing.” There also is a copy of a 
power of attorney (1765) delivered to 
Captain Trent, by which Shelby and his 
partners, Samuel Postlethwait and Ed- 
mund Morgan, empowered Trent to re- 
cover the losses they had sustained at the 
hands of “the French or Indian Nations in 
North America.” In connection with 
their trade and perhaps in connection with 
their claim, there is an undated invoice of 
goods remaining at Fort Pitt that belonged 
to Shelby and his partners. This inventory 
lists such articles as striped calamanco, 
calico shirts, bridles, knives, earbobs, rings, 
brooches, silver arm and wrist bands, In- 
dian ribbon, vermillion, looking glasses, 
metal buttons, scarlet shalloon, flowered 
damask, and flowered chintz. 

In a statement made by Isaac Shelby 
around 1802, he said that Evan Shelby and 
his “partners in Merchandise and Indian 
Trade ... from misfortune in Trade 
failed and the debts due by them . . . was 
paid by . . . Evan Shelby, to the ruin of 
Postlethwait 
and Moran were men of little or no Prop- 


his own private Estate. . . . 


erty.” Evan Shelby did not depend upon 
the efforts of Trent to secure compensation 


for his losses. Papers for the years 1771 


and 1772 show that he was disposing of his 
property in Maryland. An example of 


these is an agreement made on November 
29, 1771, by which Abraham Barnes ac- 
quired from him 5,084 acres of land in 
Frederick County, the names of the various 
tracts being given as Barrin Hills, the 
Notch, Shelby’s Misfortune, Hanover. 
Maiden’s Choice, Welcome Home, Kind- 
ness, and Mountain Wales. 

Early in 1773 the Shelby family was liv- 
ing in what, at the time, was thought to be 
Southwest Virginia, and a list of Capt. 
Evan Shelby’s company made on June 11, 
1773, contains the names of men of that 
region. An agreement of November 23, 
1773, between Evan Shelby and Isaac 
Baker (after whom Isaac Shelby was 
named) describes them as “Both of Fred- 
erick County and Province of Maryland.” 
In it they provided for a division of a tract 
of 1,946 acres called Sapling Grove in Fin- 
castle County, Va., which they had jointly 
purchased from William Preston. This 
was to remain Evan Shelby’s home for the 
remainder of his life. 

While moving to the Holston Valley en- 
abled Evan Shelby to improve his financial 
affairs, it did not bring relief from the 
Indian danger. There is a letter written 
to him by Arthur Campbell, June 23, 1774, 
that conveys the dread feeling on the 
frontier: 

Col? Preston has given me Orders to see that 
there is Spys kept out towards the Cherokee 
Country; the reason of which you will see by 
the Papers my Brother will shew you; It is was 
(sic) expected you had before now appointed 
some for that business which if you did Col’ 
Preston has not yet heard: I have now made 
Choice of a Young Man in my Company whose 
courage and prudence may be relied on and 
with your approbation the Bearer my Liecu- 
tenant will make choice of two more in your 
Neighbourhood I would advise them to go se- 
cretly to the Ford on Broad-River; and take 


particular care to observe the paths and passes 
as they go and come 
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It is judged prudent whilst the Cherokee 
shews any thing like a pacific Disposition to 
avoid being the first to provoke a Quarrel, as it 
will be of alarming consequences to have them 
and the Northwards upon us at once. You are 
by no means to employ, Crabtree, or any that 
you may suspect will adhere to his imprudent 
rash principles; as I am already afraid his con- 
duct at the race on Wattago will bring on us the 
frowns of the Governour. If you have any News 
extraordinary please send it by Express to me; 
and I have orders to keep a Man in readiness to 
send to Col® Preston. There will be some 
Powder here Tomorrow which I would be glad 
you would send for immediately, and I will send 
Lead equivalent. Another Waggon with Am- 
munition may be expected in two or three Weeks; 
when it arrives I will give you immediate notice. 
If any real danger seems to be approching or 
an actual stroke is made in your Neighbourhood 
let me know, and I will go or send you assistance 
without loss of time. My Brother will confer 
with you about matters in general to whom I will 
refer you for farther particulars. 

The next item in the chronological ar- 
rangement of the collection is dated Au- 
gust 6, 1774, and begins: ““We the Subscrib- 
ers do Freely & Willingly and Without any 
Compultion Enter Voluntarily on This 
Present Expedition now in Adgitation 
against The Ohio Indians & we do Promise 
to Acquicp our Selves Immediately for the 
Journey, with every Thing Necessary for 
the journey; so as to be Ready on the No- 
tice, Provision & Ammunition Excepted.” 
There follow the names of Evan, Isaac, 
and James Shelby, listed in that order over 
21 others. Evidently a contemporary 
copy, this is a roster of those who volun- 
teered to serve under Shelby and of 18 com- 
manded by Capt. William Cocke in Dun- 
more’s War, and it is possible that all of 
them took part in the battle of Point Pleas- 
ant, although 12 are not listed in published 
records of the engagement. 

That Evan Shelby mixed business with 
his military duties is witnessed by a part- 
nership contract he signed on September 
4, 1776, with Andrew Greer, to furnish 


liquors to sell to the troops during the 
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“present campaign” against the Cherokee 
Indians, in which Shelby served as a major 
under Col. William Christian. His subse- 
quent appointment as colonel in command 
of several frontier garrisons is denoted in a 
1777 payroll of spies (see illustration). In- 
teresting also is an undated letter of this 
period from William Christian giving him 
directions to assign 50 men of the Wash- 
ington County militia to protect the sur- 
veyor, Col. William Campbell, in “running 
the line betwixt this State & the Cherokees.” 

The establishment of the Virginia-North 
Carolina boundary line materially affected 
Evan Shelby. There is in the collection a 
draft of a petition to the General Assembly 
of North Carolina drawn up by him around 
1780, after it was determined that his resi- 
dence was in that State. It explains that 
his service in “the last war as Major in the 
Service of Virginia” entitled him to a quan- 
tity of land for which he had obtained a 
warrant in 1774. In January 1775, it goes 
on to say, he had had a thousand acres 
surveyed on Beaver Creek, a branch of the 
Holston River, not suspecting that any part 
of the tract lay in North Carolina. Shelby 
concluded with the plea that his claim arose 
“from actual service in the field in defense 
of the rights of America, & he hopes this 
State, which he now has the honor to live 
in, has been benefitted as well as Virginia 
by his service, he relies on the Justice of 
his Country and will readily submit to what 
ever shall be done in the premises, declaring 
that he is as ready to stand forth, and do 
what ever he can for his country, when ever 
he shall be called upon for that purpose.” 

There are few Evan Shelby manuscripts 
of consequence after this date. Among the 
exceptions are three pieces written in 1787 
and bearing on the abortive efforts to estab- 
lish the “State of Franklin.” In March of 
that year, as a commissioner for North 
Carolina, he negotiated a temporary truce 
with John Sevier, Governor of Franklin. 
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The first of these items is a brief letter 
Sevier wrote to him on March 15. The 
second is a copy of the general order issued 
by Brig. Gen. Evan Shelby on April 26, 
commanding the regimental officers of his 
district to order the convening of their 
militia companies, fully equipped with arms 
and ammunition to be held in readiness on 
the shortest notice. “Every person are De- 
sired to Shew themselves in their proper 
Coulars, No Nuteral Carrecters Will be 
Allowed or Suffered to Vibrate Between 
the Two.” The third piece is a letter which 
Sevier wrote to him on May 30, advising 
him of “the friendly disposition of the 
Franklin people” towards him and calling 
upon him to quash certain rash proceed- 
ings; otherwise Sevier, however, disagree- 
able it would be to him, would necessarily 
have to do it. Later that year Shelby de- 
clined the honor of succeeding Sevier as 
the elected governor of Franklin. 

Evan Shelby, late in life, married a sec- 
ond time and, when he died in 1794, he 
left minor children. Isaac Shelby served 
as executor of his estate and was involved 
almost to the end of his own life in the 
discharge of this duty. There are many 
pieces in the collection on the adminis- 
tration of his father’s estate, particularly 
manuscripts relating to complicated land 
claims. Evan Shelby’s widow, Isabella, 
remarried, and Isaac Shelby’s opinion of 
the alliance is shown in an undated note 
signed by him upon the settlement of the 
estate: “I have no farther demands against 
said Isabella ,Dromgoole,; on account of 
the said Estate, nor has she any farther 
claim against s* Estate either for Dower or 
otherwise—and further it is a primary ob- 
ject in the settlem! which I have made 
with s* Isabella that Alexander Dromgoole 
is on no pretence whatever to set his foot 
on the Sapling Grove Plantation belonging 
to me.” 


y 


Papers Dealing With Isaac Shelby’s 
Military Career 


The description of the Evan Shelby man- 
uscripts has indicated some of the material 
that can be found in the collection on the 
campaigns against the Indians. Isaac 
Shelby’s papers on Indian fighting are as 
numerous as those of his father and, in 
addition, they include material on Ameri- 
can hostilities with the British. His com- 
missary activities during the Revolution 
are recorded in a receipt book kept in 
1777 by John Tate, his agent in securing 
stores for the troops in Washington Coun- 
ty. These receipts tell the prices paid for 
flour and for cloth to make bags for 
transporting it. 

In the collection are many papers (1822- 
23) bearing on the controversy between 
Isaac Shelby and the descendants of Col. 
William Campbell over the merits and 
contributions of the two Revolutionary of- 
ficers at the Battle of King’s Mountain. 
This unfortunate paper war was fought in 
newspapers and pamphlets and has been 
treated in articles and monographs; hence 
it need not be discussed here except to 
note the presence of the originals of many 
of the published documents, which give 
much evidence about the American victory. 
It is clear from them that Shelby keenly 
regretted the controversy but never 
doubted his own rectitude throughout it. 

Of greater research value, because they 
have not been known hitherto, are the 
numerous documents that bear on the de- 
fense of the frontier from the close of the 
Revolution through the War of 1812. One 
example is a letter written from Cumber- 
land by Dr. Ebenezer Brooks on September 
17, 1792, which reads in part: 


We are now building fortifications to secure 
the Inhabitants from a mighty incursion of 
Creeks and Cherokees. 12 or 16 hundred are ex- 
pected in eight days time to ravage the Country 
and Kill. 600 Cherokees are well mounted and 
furnished as light horsemen. Tomorrow there 
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will be a draught of two thirds of the Militia to 
give them battle. Spies are stationed on every 
trace 40 or 50 miles out to discover their rout 
and an express sets out Tomorrow morning to 
Governor Blount. A Frenchman and Indian 
bring Letters from the Spanish Governor which 
shew that he had hired them to give a signal 
of battle to the Indian tribes, and encourage 
them by the promise of Arms, Ammunition and 
men if necessary. But interest or conscience 
led the Frenchman to impose on the Indians and 
delay them ten days, by a promise of returning 
with accounts concerning the state of the Coun- 
try. He has given his report on oath & offers 
to remain in prison under Guard till the ap- 
proach of the Indian Army confirms his story. 
The Militia complain of a want of Ammunition, 
ind many are badly furnished with guns. I 
thought this a juncture in which I could with 
the greatest propriety remember my promise of 
writing to you, and assure you that I know not 
of a more just thing done in Kentucky, than, 
giving so handsome a testimony to your worth, 
as they have lately done. 


Another correspondent, Benjamin Logan, 
wrote to Isaac Shelby on January 10, 
1793: 


I now give it as my opinion if something is not 
done the consequences will be fatel to the South 
side of this state I am also of opinion that a 
block House with twenty five men at the most 
known crossing place on Cumberland River with 
a flatt to set over men & horses when on persuit 
of the enemy would render more service to the 
public than the same number of men could do 
in any other position. 


And a third, Abraham Riffe, wrote on 
September 26, from Shelby Ford, north of 
Cumberland Gap on Yellow Creek: 

yesterday in the after Nune five Indians 
Brook in upon My Station & killed one of my 
men Mr. Even Edwards & Struk one of his Chil- 
dren with the war Club which Recovere is 
dutefull & Cut a Nother with a Knife in the Back 
of his head throw the Skin We Woundet one of 
them but he got away. 

There also are many pieces that show 
the help given by Kentucky in the defense 
of the Northwest, aiding toward the vic- 
tories at Fallen Timbers in 1794 and at the 
Thames in 1813. Among them are letters 
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on military matters from John Adair, Ben. 
jamin Harrison, Thomas Kennedy, Henry 
Lee, Marquis Calmes, Charles Scott, John 
Thruston, Levi and Robert Todd, An- 
thony Wayne, and James Wilkinson. Ex- 
amples of documents of the earlier period 
are a draft, probably made by Shelby in 
July 1794, of a letter to the Secretary of 
War, excellently summarizing the steps he 
had taken in response to the call made 
upon Kentucky by the Federal Govern- 
ment; and a letter written by Gen. ‘Thomas 
Barbee to Shelby from “Camp two Miles 
from fort Hamilton on St. Clairs old road 
July 27, 1794,” which reads: 


I reached Fort Hamilton the 23¢ in the after- 
noon about the same time Genl. Scott came up 
and Ordered me to wait the Arrival of Colo. 
Caldwell who was waiting at Fort Washington 
to Escort Stores of the Contractor to the head 
of the line, Colo. Caldwell is expected up this 
Afternoon, on his Arrival I shall proceed with 
the Brigade Collected in rear of all stores that 
may be Ready to send forward from Fort Ham- 
ilton, we have seen nor heard of no Indians on 
our March, Since our arrival on this Ground, 
Hunters have been out Constant, was there any 
hanging about us they must have been Discov- 
ered, I have just received some information said 
to be given by an Indian lately taken prisoner, 
I will give it you as I have it, McCleland with 
the Spies of Genl Wayne have lately taken an 
Indian Prisoner who informs them of the Indians 
loosing 50 Warriers in the late attack on fort 
Recovery, and that since they have Differed 
among themselves, the Maume Indians, Chepa- 
was, Potowotomes, &c, have accused the Dela- 
wars, Shawnies &c, of Killing their Men in the 
Action, they say it is Impossible for so few men 
as was in the Garrison, Should Kill so many of 
them, the mistake must have originated very 
probably from their seeing some of our friendly 
Indians Killing and Scalping some of their men, 
and in consequence of the Difference have 
Killed some on each side, he likewise says there 
was a British Officer and three Artillery Men 
along with them, that in case they could not take 
the fort without, they were to turn the piece of 
Cannon that was taken at St. Clairs Defeat 
against the fort, but our people had shortly 
before in Consequence of Information that had 
been given where they were hid, had Recovered 
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the Cannon the British Officer was Wounded 
and Carried on a Bier some Distance but Dyed 
on the Road, 

Our Men are Very healthy not a sick Man in 
Camp and in high Spirits, can these Men be 
Brought to Action before they get uneasy and 
Ill Natured, they will give a good Account of 
themselves, .. . 

The last military service of Isaac Shelby 
was described by him in letters to his wife 
and his son-in-law, Dr. Ephraim McDow- 
ell, during the campaign of 1813. In them 
he told of the battles, speaking well of the 
service of the Kentuckians and most un- 
favorably about the Ohioans. One of them 
was written to Mrs. Shelby from “Franklin- 
ton” on October 28: 


I am now at this place on my return & shall 
leave here tomorrow. It will probably be the 
10th. of next month before I shall reach Frank- 
fort-—The Weather is so extreemly wet and the 
Roads so deep we cannot travel more than 20 
miles per day—besides we shall loose two or 
three days at Limestone where the troops are to 
be mustered The Army owing to the extreem 
hardships we have undergone has been very 
Sickly—they are dying more or less every day on 
our March—we have been but badly supplied & 
shall receive but little of the necessarys of life 
before we cross the Ohio—owing to the great 
freshes in the Scioto & its branches we shall be 
forced to leave the road here, on which supplies 
have been laid in for us 

The rains have been almost incessant, we have 
had but one clear day for more than a month 
which has worn down the Army. 

I am my Self, Thank God, in Good health & 
hope it will Continue—the duties I have to pro- 
form are arduous and require all my energies— 
Evan is hearty—Present me most affectionately 
to my Dear Children and all enquiring friends 
& believe me your Affectionate Husband 

Isaac Shelby 


Land Claim Papers 


Documents relating to involved claims 
over the ownership of frontier land consti- 
tute a large portion of the Shelby papers 
and include attachments, agreements, 
bonds, correspondence, court decisions and 
orders, deeds, depositions, petitions, plats, 


rental contracts, sales, settlements, suits, 
and tax receipts. Overlapping land 
claims created much litigation and it took 
years to establish a clear title for some 
property. The land records range in date 
throughout the entire period covered by 
the Shelby collection. Many of them con- 
cern tracts in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. 

Isaac Shelby’s extensive activities as a 
surveyor and land agent account for many 
of these documents. In 1779, for example, 
when he attended the meetings of the Vir- 
ginia legislature, he contracted with a num- 
ber of Eastern Virginians to locate prop- 
erties in Kentucky for which they held land 
warrants. One of them was John Fox, 
and from then until 1811 Shelby was inter- 
mittently handling matters dealing with his 
or his estate’s land holdings. There are 
several letters written to Shelby by George 
Thompson of Virginia from 1784 to 1789, 
concerning vast tracts of Kentucky land. 
One undated list sent by him was for no 
fewer than 64,200 acres, entered in the 
names of several persons. Other men for 
whom Shelby acted as land agent were 
Richard Adams, Rawleigh Colston, Peter 
Harrison, John H. Norton, John Payne, 
Turner Richardson, James Southall, Fran- 
cis Tucker, Champion Travis, and George 
Webb. An example of the manuscripts 
pertaining to landholdings is a letter which 
John Taylor of Caroline wrote to Shelby 
on May 12, 1782: 

As a proof that my attention to our Land 
affairs is unimpaired, I have used the earliest 
conveyance to inform you, that I yet hold my 
purpose of being at your fathers by the 3¢ of 
December next; and if I find the people who 
claim your Lands and mine still obstinate, I 
shall be ready to exert every power I possess to 
disincumber ourselves of such troublesome 
intruders. 

It will be highly expedient for you to give me 
the earliest information (and do not trust to one 


letter) whether our oponents purpose still to 
persevere ; because in that event, it will be neces- 
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sary for me and yourself to provide ourselves 
with certain exhibits, other wise useless. 

That yours may be procured with as little 
trouble to yourself as possible, it would be well 
for you to send me those patents for Lands, the 
possession of which is contested, that I may get 
them authenticated, by having the seal of the 
Register of the land office, and also that of the 
common-wealth, affixed to them, together with a 
certificate of their credibility—they will also 
enable me to procure proper copies of the sur- 
veys, under which they were issued. 

Should any new Shift be in agitation to elude 
our right, be pleased to give me information 
thereof—or of any other anecdote relative to this 
business—For some advantage is to be extracted 
from almost any, and I am very much averse to 
becoming the dupe of Ignorance. 

Let me again impress on your mind my re- 
quest, that you will write frequently and fully 
to me, during the interval which occurs between 
this time and the 1** of December next. 

Caution, attention, and perseverance, when 
they are called to the aid of a good cause, can- 
not fail of success, but nevertheless they are 
absolutely necessary .. . 


Local and National Affairs 


As might be expected in view of his mili- 
tary commands and his part in organizing 
Kentucky’s government, Isaac Shelby’s 
papers contain many manuscripts touching 
State and National affairs. There are let- 
ters from people in all walks of life who dis- 
cuss vital matters of the moment; they 
narrate the details of party strife in county, 
State, and National elections; and they 
describe differences, disputes, and delicate 
situations. There is an interesting series 
written by Col. George Nicholas about 
local and State matters; others who corre- 
sponded with Shelby were John Allen, Wil- 
liam Bradford, James Brown, Robert 
Craddock, James Craig, Baker Ewing, 
John Fowler, James G. Hunter, Harry 
Innes, William McDowell, Thomas Mont- 
gomery, Peyton Short, Thomas Todd, 
Caleb Wallace, and Robert Wickliffe. 
The following example was addressed to 
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Shelby by Harry Innes from Lexington on 
June 27, 1812: 


On my arrival at this place last evening I was 
informed of your publication in the Statesman 
of that day in answer to Queries which had ap- 
peared some short time since under the signature 
of “A Fayette Voter of Curtius.” In the circles 
in which I have accidently happened & which 
appeared to be friendly disposed towards you, 
the following opinions were expressed: “They 
were sorry you had condescended to answer any 
Anonimus scribler, it was an object your enemies 
were writing to attain—it was a mean—which 
would justify an attack to irritate & wound your 
feelings—that your approbation of Col® Slaugh- 
ter was a matter with yourself, not bound to be 
disclosed to the world in as much as such appro- 
bation was not intended for public communica- 
tion, but merely your private sentiments ex- 
tracted in casual conversation.” 

It is impossible my friend for any man in this 
transitory life to act in a way to give general 
satisfaction—correct motives & a clear conscience 
are our great & only support—yet to make the 
current of life glide smoothly on, it is necessary 
to conduct ourselves & square our actions in 
many things to meet the opinion & approbation 
of our fellow men. Your friends with whom I 
have conversed think, “that had you barely 
stated your willingness to be elected to the Chief 
Magistracy in compliance with their repeated 
solicitations,” was all that was necessary on your 
part, leaving the effect of such a declaration to 
the public mind. I must confess my idea on the 
subject corresponds. However it is now too late 
to recall the act—no doubt exists but you sup- 
posed that the measure pursued was correct, 
& if it shall prove otherwise—it is an error of the 
mind & not of the heart. 

The objects of this letter are twofold—first to 
apprise you of the public sentiment prevailing 
here—secondly to state what I suppose will 
ensue by your publication—& to request you to 
prepare your mind to meet with calm composure 
every attempt to irritate & wound—your ene- 
mies & opponents will seize the opportunity with 
avidity, not only to gratify their private & politi- 
cal animosity in this way, but will endeavour to 
extort thereby something unguardedly expressed 
to support the contemplated opposition. 

You are known to be a man of warm temper 
& quick—possessing a high sense of honor—of 
nice & delicate feelings—& unaccustomed by 
retirement to be attacked by the slanderous pen 
which infests the whole United States. 
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But now you have manifested your intention 
(under circumstances) of filling an important 
station in our Government—you are to expect 
attacks. Some are preparing. It will therefore 
behoove you to reconcile yourself to it. Be com- 
posed—treat with silent contempt every effort 
of the kind—do not attempt to answer them— 
converse but little even with your friends on such 
subjects—it will require all your philosophy & 
all your religion in this arduous task. Recollect 
that it is not for yourself only that you will have 
to contend—it is a contest for your Countries 
good—Reflect on the course pursued by the Fed- 
eralists for the last 13 or 14 years—their attacks 
on Jefferson & now on Madison—follow their 
examples & take comfort therein—Silence is the 
best Antidote to such foul calumnies—depend on 
your virtuous life—it will bear you out & calm 
the threatened tempest. 

No appology I trust is necessary for the liberty 
taken to address you on the present occasion—it 
proceeds from disinterested friendship & as such 
expect you will appreciate it. The good of our 
common country & your individual happiness 
have excited me to it. I have known you from 
early manhood & ever admired your upright & 
disinterested conduct thro’ life—If our wishes 
are gratified I have nothing to ask & you will 
have nothing within your power to confer on 
me—my motives are wholly disinterested. 


Some of the most interesting letters were 
written to Isaac Shelby by Kentucky’s rep- 
resentatives in Congress, who kept him 
posted on Congressional activities and the 
news current at the Federal seat. Be- 
ginning in 1792, there are letters from 
Christopher Greenup, W. T. Barry, John 
Brown, Henry Clay, John J. Crittenden, 
and Marvin D. Hardin. From the num- 
ber preserved in the collection, it appears 
that Senators Brown and Hardin and Rep- 
resentative Greenup were the most frequent 
of these correspondents. 

A letter that Brown wrote from Phila- 
delphia on July 14, 1793, deserves full 
quotation: 

In a letter I had the honor to address to you 
sometime past I mentioned the suspicion enter- 
tained here that the Southern Indians were 


excited to commit depredations upon our fron- 
tiers by the Agents of Spain. I have now to 
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inform that recent occurrences leave very little 
doubt upon that head. His Catholic Majesties 
Comm! resident here a few days ago presented 
to the Secy. of State a formal Memorial setting 
forth that a Treaty of alliance exists between 
their Master & the Creek Indians by which he 
guarantees to them their lands from invasion & 
therefore that should the U. States attempt to 
pursue those hostile Creeks within their country, 
Spain will hold herself bound to assist them in re- 
pelling the attack. In order to demand an 
explanation of this extraordinary communication 
& to urge to an immediate conclusion the de- 
pending negotiation relative to Boundary & to the 
Navigation of the Mississippi, the President has 
sent to Madrid a special Messenger charged with 
dispatches from our Minister at that Court— 
His return cannot be expected before the last of 
October & untill then I do not presume that any 
measures other than merely defensive will be 
adopted by the Executive. Exclusive of the part 
which Spain might possibly take, a war with the 
Southern Indians is viewed by the Executive 
as an undertaking of too much importance to be 
engaged in without Money & without the direc- 
tion of Congress which probably will not be 
convened before the middle of October. Untill 
official information of the Views & deter- 
minations of Spain can be obtained it is from 
various considerations of importance that noth- 
ing should be undertaken, ’tho must admit there 
is very little reason to believe that the designs 
of that Court are friendly to the U. States. 

We have not heard from our Comm! since 
they left Niagara but such is the information ob- 
tained through other channels relative to the 
expectations, & unfriendly disposition of the 
Northern Indians as to preclude all hope that 
the depending negotiation will terminate favor- 
ably. It is however limited to the first of August 
when the Comm! are at all events to close the 
Business, & if the Indians reject all pacific over- 
tures then the Bold Anthony will have it in 
charge to “give them the Bayonet.” 

We have no new intelligence from Europe 
later than the 9th of May. At that time French 
affairs began again to look up. Dumourier’s 
desertion had produced no unfavorable effect a 
circumstance which strongly denotes the patri- 
otism of the Army & the unanimity & firmness 
of the great body of that Nation. The combined 
powers had affected nothing decisive. They 
labor under extreme embarrassments arising 
from Jealousy & want of Money. England ap- 
pears to be on the point of a general Bankruptcy, 
failures exceeding 20 millions sterlg. have taken 
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place in that Island. The National Gazette will 
inform you of the destruction of Cape Francois. 
Several thousands of the Inhabitants who es- 
caped the Masacre have reached the Ports of 
the U. States totally destitute of property & as 
helpless as Drones driven out of a Hive. That 
Island is now in possession of the Negroes who 
exceed 600,000. The Whites did not exceed 
40,000 more than two thirds of which have emi- 
grated or been killed. The Comm! app? to 
settle the Acct between the U. States & the 
individual States have closed that important 
business. Their Report has not been published 
as yet but am informed the Ballance against 
Virg* is very trifling in which case Kentucky 
will have a well founded Demand against that 
State upon the subject of Certificates issued for 
Indian Expeditions. The most plentiful Har- 
vest ever known in this Country has been secured 
in this & several of the Neighbouring States & 
much of the Old Crop still in hand. 

Tennessee correspondents represented in 
the collection are William Blount, James 
McNairy, and James Robertson. National 
figures who wrote to Shelby included Sam- 
uel Adams, John C. Calhoun, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Tobias Lear, Timothy Pickering, 
Edmund Randolph, and Thomas Tudor 
Tucker. 


Personal Records and Family 
Correspondence 

Many of the Shelby papers, as has been 
indicated, consist of personal records and 
family correspondence. One of the most 
interesting pieces is a bound memorandum 
book, begun by Isaac Shelby in 1804 and 
continued by others, especially by his son, 
Alfred. Only a few of its entries were 
made after 1830. The volume contains a 
miscellany of notes on family matters; a 
list with birthdates of the children of Gen. 
Evan Shelby, of Sarah Simpson and Na- 
thaniel Hart (born 1734), of Susanna Hart 
and Isaac Shelby, of Susanna Preston and 
Nathaniel Hart (born 1770), of Virginia 
Hart and Alfred Shelby, and of Susanna 
Preston Shelby and John Warren Grigsby; 
birth and death records of slaves; rental 
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and other agreements, some of them signed 
and witnessed; data on sowing, rotation, 
and harvesting of crops; notes on skins sent 
to the tannery; annual taxable property 
lists from 1804 to 1827; records of farm 
produce sold each year from 1823-29 and 
of other items sold or lent; remedies, cures, 
and recipes ; comments on storms and disas- 
ters; blacksmith and overseer accounts; 
entries of debt paid and other obligations 
met; and other miscellany. The following 
are specimen entries: 

Taxb'* Prop’ 1804 1 white Male over 21 
years old 2 white ditto over 16 years of age— 
42 Slaves. 19 over 16 years old—-36 head 
horses ;and over 10,000 acres of land in Lincoln, 
Fayette, Clark, Washington, Shelby, Jessamine, 
Madison, Knox, Mercer, and Ohio Counties., 

Mem? Never plant corn again until after 
the first day of May—May 8** 1805. 

Feb’ 6'? 1809. Son Evan, left me to begin 
for himself at the Mill Place—I hope he will 
do well. 

1816 Friday evening 6" September I re- 
turned home from Frankfort having served as 
Governor for four years & ten days say from the 
25 August 1812, on which day I was sworn in 
to office, to the 4th day of Sept 1816—on which 
day at night I went out of office & left the Seat 
of Government the next day Isaac Shelby. 

Also worthy of note are a record of ac- 
counts kept by several members of the 
Shelby family from 1829 to 1835 and an 
entry book pertaining to the administration 
by the younger Isaac Shelby (born 1795) 
of the estates of his mother, Susanna Shel- 
by, and of his brother, Alfred, dating from 
1833 to 1842. 

The documentary evidence of Isaac 
Shelby’s efforts to collect two debts is 
rather large. One of these in 1797-98 was 
for payment of 1,025 gallons of whisky pur- 
chased from him by Andrew Hare of Lex- 


ington. The other was for payment for 





8 or 9 horses he sold Gideon Higgins in 
1807. Higgins gave Shelby a bond which 
he later claimed he could not redeem be- 
cause of some disorder “that happened in 
his drove and prevented him from taking 
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them to rnarket.” After Shelby had made 
repeated efforts to collect the debt, Higgins 
offered to give him an order for the money 
on his agent, Dr. John Cummings, in the 
lower Mississippi country. Shelby then at- 
tached Higgins’ property in the hands of 
Dr. Cummings, who was described as “the 
friend of Mr. Burr,” and as “a gambling 
dissipated character,’ one who “never 
paid a debt as long as he could avoid it by 
Dr. Cummings sparred with Shelby 
for as long as he could and then swore 
that he had no funds of Higgins in his 
hands. Shelby next brought a suit against 
Higgins which was settled by arbitration, 
in consequence of which Higgins gave 
Shelby a mortgage on his property in Mer- 
cer County, Ky. But there is evidence that 
Shelby had not received all the money due 
him from Higgins as late as 1821. 

Among the most appealing letters in the 
collection are those that reveal strong and 
splendid family relationships. An example 
is one written by Evan Shelby on March 22, 
1794, the year in which he died, informing 
his son Isaac that he was “Still in the Land 
of the Living and have had my helth very 
well this winter and hoping these Lines 
will find you and your family well.” 
Farther on he mentioned two of his sons: 
“I have been very uneasy about Moses 
I Steel was in hops he wood remoove to 
Contucky but Heared Laetly that hes not 


which makes very uneasy about him and 


law.” 


I Cant hear where Johny is whether he is 
in your Cuntry or at Cumberland I wood 
be glad you wood writ by the Berer the 
news of your Cuntry and how things Stands 
affected Give kindest affection To Sucky 
and To the Litle family.” 

Some of the finest letters in the family 
group were written by Isaac Shelby’s chil- 
dren, particularly by Alfred, Susan, and 
Lettitia, and by Lettitia’s husband, Charles 
S. Todd. They tell of the condition of the 


health of various members of the family— 


there was much sickness among them—and 
they discuss the weather, crops, servants, 


trips, guests, social events, sermons, mar- 
riages, births, deaths, scandals, business 
ventures, future plans, hopes, ambitions, 
politics, loans, investments, and clothes. 
Typical is the following letter which James 
Shelby wrote to his father Isaac on April 3, 
1817, facetiously addressing it to the 
“Secretary of War”: 


Thomas gave me your letter the other day 
requesting one of us to pay the taxes on some 
Lands for you: but neither of us have been able 
to leave home since. You may however rest 
assured that I will not let the time expire before 
I give the proper attention to it. I shall go to 
Town tomorrow or next day & enclose you the 
receipts by Mail. 

According to my usual practise I am much 
behind hand with my busyness. Never ploughed 
a furrow untill today. One or other of my hands 
layed up ever since January. I have all along 
contemplated planting a large crop of corn this 
season, great part of it in my clover fields; but 
really it seems as if some inauspicious fattallity 
always attends my best efforts rendering abortive 
of the most judicious plans I am capable of pro- 
jecting. So that at this time I feel as if I should 
be hazzarding two much to attempt to large a 
crop with my present force. A corps de reserve 
is deemed indispensible in Military operations, 
I think I have found from long experience the 
rule quite as applicable in rural affairs—I have 
been so confined all winter at home that I have 
not been able to hear of a negroe fellow for sale 
except one in this neighbourhood which I was 
told of the other day at the enormous price of 
$800. Would I be justified in giving it? Mr. 
Nelson asked me $700 for one of his when I was 
lat in Danville. If you think I will not be able 
to purchase on better terms in the course of 
another year. I will thank you to purchase him 
for me if Mr. Nelson is willing to part from 
him still. I will bring the money over as soon 
you can make the contract. Should I be for- 
tunate in the sale of my cattle & Bacon this 
Spring I shall have the command of about 
$5,000. In what way shall I reallise it? I want 
negroes to render productive the great enclosures 
I have been making for the last three years. 
Without more negroes I shall never be able to 
get out of this cold cumfortless dwelling I have 
already too long occupied. But this dreaded 
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fatallity! Rogues, runaway’s,—disease & death. 
Am I supersticious? I detest slavery from my 
very heart. And a long succession of misfor- 
tunes has almost deterred from holding another 
wretch in bondage. 

I am writing on the third page. I sat down 
only to write a single line, to inform you that 
my little family (negroes excepted) were all in 
good health, and desire to be affectionately re- 
membered to you and Mother & the rest of 
the family. And to assure you how unalterably 

I am y' most obt Son 


J Shelby. 


Education 


The Shelby papers give interesting in- 
sights into some of the early efforts made to 
disseminate learning in Kentucky. The 
documents on this subject are a part of 
the personal records and family corre- 
spondence. In 1783, when Isaac Shelby 
established his home in Kentucky, he was 
appointed a Trustee of Transylvania Semi- 
nary (later Transylvania University) ; and 
his continued interest in education is dem- 
onstrated by his acceptance in 1819 of the 
chairmanship of the first board of trustees 
of Centre College at Danville. 

One of the Kentucky educational leaders 
upon whom the papers throw light is the 
Reverend Harry Toulmin, English-born 
clergyman who, before coming to America, 
had published a History of Kentucky 
(1792) in his native land. His arrival in 
the State was preceded by a letter written 
to Isaac Shelby by Col. Thomas Hart, of 
Hagerstown, Md., a relative of Mrs. 
Shelby, describing him as “‘a very Sensible 
Intelligent man & one that will at Once 
Convince you that he is a Man of Conse- 
quence in his Own Country and may be 
a very useful One in Yours.” There is a 
gracious letter that Toulmin wrote Shelby 
on January 21, 1794, in which it is implied 
that Shelby wished him to establish a semi- 
nary at Danville. Toulmin had decided, 
however, to found a school in the neigh- 
borhood of Beargrass. His settling in Lex- 
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ington is also mentioned in a letter of July 
2, 1794, written by George Nicholas. In 
that year Toulmin was named president of 
Transylvania Seminary. 

The letters exchanged between Alfred 
Shelby and other members of the family 
concern his preparations to go off to school, 
offer friendly advice to apply himself to 
his studies and fully to exert himself, and 
tell of the collegiate activities in which he 
engaged. While he was at Transylvania 
University, its Calliopean Society on May 
10, 1819, invited his father, Isaac Shelby, 
in most felicitous manner, to become an 
honorary member. The society’s letter 
states that its intentions are “purely literary 
and are designed exclusively for the pro- 
mulgation of useful knowledge for uniting 
its members in the indissoluble bands of 
unity, concord, and brotherly love and for 
preserving sacred and inviolate our federal 
and state constitutions.” 

Among the several letters from Alfred 
Shelby’s college friends, there are three 
rakish ones which William Henry Harri- 
son, Jr., wrote from Cincinnati in the 
spring of 1821. There also is a printed 
letter of January 1, 1828, in which the 
U. P. S., a rival society of the Whigs at 
Transylvania, asked him as a member to 
recommend membership in the society to 
such of his friends “as may hereafter be- 
come members of the College.” 


Later Papers 


The manuscripts for the period follow- 
ing Isaac Shelby’s death (1826) are as 
interesting, and might prove to be as his- 
torically valuable, as the earlier ones. The 
letters which Alfred Shelby wrote home 
while on a tour of the eastern seaboard in 
1827 present keen observations on his ex- 
periences. He took with him letters of in- 
troduction from Thomas Hart Benton, 
Henry Clay, Martin Van Buren and others, 
and these have been preserved. Worthy 
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of mention also are many letters written to 
his widow by the widespread members of 
her family. There is a correspondence be- 
tween Nathaniel Hart, Jr., of Woodford 
County, Ky., and his cousin, the retired 
Senator William Campbell Preston of 
South Carolina, who upheld the Campbell 
side in the controversy with Isaac Shelby 
over King’s Mountain. Hart exchanged 
letters with Preston over the publication in 
1842 of his Memoranda of the Preston 
Family, explaining that he had prepared 
this genealogy, usually attributed to Or- 
lando Brown. Both Hart and Preston were 
Whigs, and Preston’s letter, dated at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., on April 1, 1843, gives his 
views on politics: 


Our democratic brethren in this state are 
geting into a condition of most admired confu- 
sion—They speak freely of Van Buren and easily 
take up with the vocabulary which was so fa- 
miliar to them for 8 or 10 years using such 
words as Magician, trickster, fox, weasel and so 
oninclimax. They hold a state convention here 
in May to break loose from the National Con- 
vention and as they will have to commit a breach 
of faith in doing so they will of course be very 
angry and indulge in hard words. The result 
will be that the vote of the State will be thrown 
away, and Mr. Calhoun will go for the succes- 
sion. Poor fellow he lives upon “tomorrow.” 
The Whigs are in a small minority, but we shall 
send a conspicuous delegation to the national 
convention to sustain Mr. Clay on this subject 
we make no move until the rupture of the Demo- 
crats is eclatant. I myself will take no part 
until the campaign opens, when I propose to take 
the field in Georgia, No. Carolina & upon Vir- 
ginia—solemnly believing that Clay is the man 
to save the country The last folly of Tyler is to 
have purchased a large estate in Va. to be paid 
for out of the Second term salary—$18,000. 


Nathaniel Hart was also the recipient of 
a letter from Justice Joseph Story, dated at 
Washington, January 1, 1845, in which he 
said: 


By a Letter, which I received a day or two 
since from our friend Mr. Lawrence, he informs 


me that he has sent to my house in Cambridge 
your kind present of a Keg of Kentucky 
Whiskey—all the better for coming from your 
proud State—It is truly welcome to me as a 
reminiscence of your visit to my House, & of 
your personal good will—I shall take pleasure 
in enabling my friends to have a taste of its 
cordial qualities; & I am sure that they would 
drink of it with higher relish, if they could say, 
“to the Health of Henry Clay, President of the 
U. States” —The result of the late Election has 
thrown a deep gloom over many of the best Men 
in our Country—Pray when you see Mr. Clay 
give my most sincere Regards to him, & assure 
him of my deep sense of his great public Services, 
& my earnest wish that the close of his life may 
be as serene, as its meridian has been brilliant 
& honorable— 


Among the very last items in the collec- 
tion are three noteworthy manuscripts 
which belonged to the mother of the donor. 
Mrs. Susan Shelby Grigsby was the wife of 
the Confederate General, John Warren 
Grigsby. Mrs. Grigsby’s tragic situation at 
“Traveller’s Rest” and her desire to visit 
her husband and return to her young chil- 
dren was explained in a letter addressed to 
Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, by 
Joshua F. Bell, former Congressman from 
Kentucky, on April 15, 1863. The second 
item is an undated letter written by the 
Confederate General, Alexander P. Stew- 
art, to his West Point classmate, Gen. Wil- 
liam S. Rosecrans, whose headquarters 
were at Murfreesboro, Tenn., stating that 
Mrs. Grigsby wished to go there to take the 
train in order to return to her home and 
asking “for her such courtesy and privilege 
as a lady is entitled to, & such as may not 
be inconsistent with your sense of duty.” 
The third is given in full: 


Allow the bearer, Mrs. Grigsby, to pass from 
New York to Savannah, visit her husband and 
return. 

A. Lincoln 

Feb. 16, 1865 

Rosert H. Lanp 
Assistant Chief 


Manuscripts Division 
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Manuscripts | 


NY account of additions made to the 
A national manuscript collections dur- 
ing the calendar year 1953 must be 
preceded by grateful acknowledgment to 
the more than 300 donors who have en- 
riched this resource of the American peo- 
ple. For their generosity exhibits more 
than tangibly encouraging evidence of con- 
tinuing confidence and a profoundly pub- 
lic spirit; and it insures to scholarship 
access in perpetuity to materials necessary 
to the study, understanding, and interpre- 
tation of American life. These gifts, in 
other words, although presented to a single 
institution, belong to the whole cause of 
history, to the advancement of which they 
are dedicated. 

During the year under review, 357 groups 
containing about 695,000 documents were 
received. The earliest was dated 1609, the 
latest 1953. They begin with a fishing ex- 
pedition in the strange waters of a new 
world; they end with a prayer for the Re- 
public which came into being along its 
coast. They relate a variety of episodes, 
touch upon countless lives, and offer ex- 
planation for many mysteries. Abraham 
Lincoln once said: “We know nothing of 
what will happen in the future, but by the 
analogy of experience.” These manu- 
scripts provide a basis for that analogy. 


’ Additions to the holdings of the Manuscripts 
Division are discussed here. Manuscripts in the 
fields of law, music, maps, and Orientalia; 
books in manuscript; and reproductions of manu- 
scripts that are not of specific interest for United 
States history do not ordinarily come into the 
custody of this Division. They are described in 
other reports in the Quarterly Journal. 
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Personal and Family Papers 


The personal papers received during the 
year reach back to the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century, when the English col- 
onies in America lay close to the eastern 
seaboard. The papers of the Shelby fam- 
ily, received as a gift from Miss Susanna 
Preston Shelby Grigsby, span the years from 
1738 to 1865 and offer rich material for a 
study of frontier developments in the 
western parts of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, and of the 
beginnings of statehood in Kentucky. The 
collection is described in some detail in an 
article in this issue of the Quarterly 


Journal. 
James Leander Cathcart was one of the 


more fortunate survivors when the crew of 
the schooner Maria of Boston was cap- 
tured off Cape St. Vincent in July 1785 
and was sold to slavery in Algiers. He 
recorded his experiences in a series of four 
stout volumes, showing his rise through suc- 
cessive offices to the post of chief Christian 
secretary to the Dey and Regency of Algiers 
(March 1792), and describing his part in 
negotiations for the release of American 
prisoners and for peace between the United 
States and Algiers. These journals and 
three letterbooks kept during his later serv- 
ice as U. S. consul in Tripoli (1799-1801), 
Tunis (1801-2), and Cadiz (1816-17) are 
now available for research. Cathcart’s 
daughter, Mrs. Jane B. Newkirk, published 
portions of the journals as The Captives 
(La Porte, Ind., 1899) and selections from 
two of the letterbooks in Tripoli . . . Let- 
ter-Book by James Leander Cathcart (La 
Porte, 1901). 
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Mrs. Horace Van Deventer has given a 
group of letters as a memorial to her hus- 
band. Dating from 1816 to 1836, they 
are addressed to Mr. Van Deventer’s 
grandfather, Maj. Christopher Van De- 
venter, who was Chief Clerk of the War 
Department while John C. Calhoun was 
Secretary of War. There are 2 letters from 
James Monroe, each furnishing character 
references, 12 from Calhoun, and 16 from 
personal friends and job-seekers. The 
major interest lies in the Calhoun letters, 
which were written between 1819 and 
1836; a number of these concern his un- 
successful attempt, after his reelection as 
Vice President in 1828, to secure Van De- 
venter’s continuance in office. 

Valuable additions have been made to 
several of the eighteenth- and early nine- 
teenth-century collections. Legatees of 
the estate of the late Edith T. Woodbury 
have presented 12 letters, all but 2 of which 
were addressed to Nicholas Fish of New 
York between 1782, when he was a major 
in the Continental Army, and 1833, the 
year of his death. The writers include 
Alexander Hamilton, Fish’s lifelong friend; 
the Marquis de Lafayette; and “Light 
Horse Harry” Lee. Mr. Charles B. Curtis 
has generously added 15 manuscripts to the 
Andrew Ellicott papers. Included are let- 
ters and memoranda on astronomical ob- 
servations, written by Ellicott between 1788 
and 1816, and a statement he signed about 
1788, in company with Robert Patterson 
and James Davidson, after the three scien- 
tists had tested several of James Rumsey’s 
machine models. The most extensive 
manuscript in the group is a 46-page report 
prepared in October 1819 by Samuel Tut- 
tle, assistant to Ellicott as U. S. astronomer 
in running the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada under the fifth 
article of the Treaty of Ghent. 

The famous “Mazzei letter,” written by 
Thomas Jefferson to his friend Philip Maz- 
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zei on April 24, 1796, is one of three pieces 
added to the Mazzei papers during the 
year. Writing from temporary political re- 
tirement at Monticello, Jefferson first dis- 
cussed business matters he was handling 
for Mazzei, who was living in Italy. Then 
he added a paragraph on the American 
political situation in which he referred to 
“timid men who prefer the calm of despot- 
ism to the boisterous sea of liberty,” and 
“men who were Samsons in the field & 
Solomons in the council, but who have had 
their heads shorn by the harlot England.” 
The words were to plague their writer for 
many years, for Mazzei almost immediately 
released an Italian translation for publica- 
tion and after retranslation the passage 
reached American newspapers.? Two 
other manuscripts—a letter written by Jef- 
ferson to Mazzei and Mazzei’s draft reply 
in Italian—are less spectacular additions 
to the widely ranging correspondence be- 
tween the two men. In the first of these, 
written by Jefferson on January 7, 1792, 
he informed Mazzei of the sale of Colle, the 
latter’s estate near Monticello in Virginia. 
The draft of the reply was written by Maz- 
zei on May 23 from Warsaw, where he was 
agent of the King of Poland. In his let- 
ter he referred bitterly to the “declaration” 
which had been received only a few days 
before from the Empress of Russia, Cather- 
ine the Great—a declaration which 
brought about the formation of the Con- 
federation of Targowica (May 14, 1792) 
and ushered in the Second Partition of 
Poland. 

The extensive and valuable collection of 
papers of the Shippen family deposited in 


* The original text of the letter is printed and 
compared with texts of the translations by Dr. 
Howard R. Marraro of Columbia University in 
“The Four Versions of Jefferson’s Letter to 
Mazzei,” published in the William and Mary 
Quarterly, Second Series, vol. 22, no. 1 (Oct. 
1942). 
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' the Library was enlarged by the late Dr. 
Lloyd P. Shippen. The additional manu- 


scripts number almost 600 and are dated 
from 1800 to 1936. ‘They include a few 
letters received by Dr. Shippen’s grand- 
father, the third Dr. William Shippen 
(1792-1867), of “Farley,” near Bristol, Pa., 
and by the latter’s aunt, Nancy Shippen 
Livingston. Most of the new material, 
however, consists of papers of Dr. Shippen’s 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. Edward Shippen, of 
Baltimore. They include diaries kept dur- 
ing trips to Europe in 1888-90, and an 
informative family correspondence that 
covers almost half a century. To the 
papers of James McHenry has been added 
a 26-page transcript, with his signature, of 
a letter he wrote on May 29, 1800, to Sam- 
uel Dexter, the man who succeeded him as 
Secretary of War. McHenry, who had 
resigned earlier that month after a bitter 
disagreement with President John Adams, 
summarized the tasks his successor would 
face. Foremost among these was the dis- 
charge of men in the Provisional Army, 
which had been raised when war with 
France seemed imminent. 

A gift of four family papers from Miss 
Cornelia M. Allen has been associated with 
the Dolley Madison papers. One of these, 
a letter of April 21, 1809, from Mrs. Madi- 
son’s brother-in-law, John George Jackson, 
tells her somewhat dramatically of his suc- 
cessful campaign for reelection to Congress 
from Virginia: “The conquest of Spain 
did not cost Buona[parte] more labor— 
his campaign was nothing, to my struggles 
with the Hydra of faction.” 

Shortly after Joseph Nicolas Nicollet 
came to the United States from France he 
journeyed along the eastern coast, making 
astronomical observations and jotting down 
his calculations of latitude and longitude. 
The manuscript volume in which he kept 
these records from March 1832 to Febru- 
ary 1833 has been added to his papers. It 


contains observations he made from the 
garden of the President’s House in Wash- 
ington during March and April 1832, when 
Andrew Jackson was Chief Executive; 
from Charles Carroll’s manor house near 


Baltimore; and from other specified points 
in Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. 

Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, presented to 
the Librarian of Congress, for the Ameri- 
can people, three composition books kept 
by Carl Schurz during his school days in 
Germany. They derive from the period 
when Schurz was a gymnasium student in 
Cologne in grades equivalent to the last 
years of high school and junior college in 
this country. The earliest, written when 
he was 15, is entitled “Religion” and con- 
tains 11 compositions on general religious 
themes. Another, similarly titled, was writ- 
ten 2 years later in a somewhat more ornate 
hand. The third, a Latin exercise book 
that falls chronologically between the two 
on religion, gives evidence that young 
Schurz was an excellent student in this 
subject. The notebooks, which throw an 
interesting light on Carl Schurz’s formative 
years, have been placed with the main body 
of his papers,which were deposited in the 
Library by his children in 1907. 

Some 1,500 papers of Rev. James D. 
Barbee (1832-1904), prominent figure in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
have been received as a gift from his son, 
David Rankin Barbee. They tell of his 
early pastorates during days of great pov- 
erty in the South and carry through his 
years as book agent of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House at Nashville, Tenn. Much 
of the material is concerned with the min- 
ister’s efforts to obtain settlement of his 
church’s claim against the United States 
for property confiscated during the Civil 
War, an arduous task he accomplished in 
1898 despite a campaign of denunciation 
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in the secular press of the country. Mr. 
Barbee’s gift also includes some of his own 
papers—letters he received from his father 
from the time he entered Emory and Henry 
College until 1904; correspondence with 
Virginius Dabney, editor of the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch, concerning a biog- 
raphy of Bishop James Cannon; and an 
original letter of Francois de Barbé- 
Marbois, French statesman who helped 
negotiate the Louisiana Purchase. 

A small but exceedingly rich addition to 
the papers of George Brinton McClellan 
has been received from Mrs. Harold A. 
Sands. It contains two previously unre- 
corded letters written by Abraham Lincoln 
on August 9, 1861, and June 1, 1862. The 
first of these, addressed to General McClel- 
lan, announced the appointment of several 
general officers who were ready for assign- 
ment. In the second the President re- 
ported to Mrs. Randolph Barnes Marcy, 
General McClellan’s mother-in-law, the 
successful repulse of a Confederate attack 
in the Battle of Fair Oaks or Seven Pines. 

Mrs. Andrew Marshall has given an im- 
portant and extensive supplement to the 
papers of her grandfather, Benjamin F. 
Butler (1818-93), Union soldier, Member 
of Congress, and Governor of Massachu- 
setts. Forty-one letterbooks contain copies 
of Butler’s own letters from 1875 to 1893; 
there is only one break in this long series, 
for the brief interval between October 
1879 and July 1880. The group of letters 
received approximates 10,000 pieces. A 
small percentage of these were written dur- 
ing the Civil War by Ulysses S. Grant, Sal- 
mon P. Chase, Joseph Holt, Simon Cam- 
eron, and others, but most of them bear 
dates in the 1880’s, with more than half 
in 1884, the year Butler was a presidential 
candidate. The Butler papers, which were 
placed in the Library some years ago by 
his daughter, are concerned mainly with his 
Civil War service and his activities in the 
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1870’s. The new material, by adding a few 
very early manuscripts, including school 
compositions, and a large body of corre- 
spondence of the later years of Butler’s life, 
serves to complete the record of one of the 
most colorful figures of the nineteenth 
century. 

The papers of American-born Sir Fran- 
cis Joseph Campbell, presented by Mrs. 
Edna Irwin Davis, are now open for use by 
students interested in the career of one of 
the outstanding educators of the blind. 
Sir Francis, who was born in 1832, lost his 
eyesight when he was 4 years old. In 1858 
he was appointed resident superintendent 
and musical director of Perkins Institute 
for the Blind in Boston, where he tested his 
progressive ideas in the vocational training 
and placing of chosen pupils, an experience 
which he was later to use to advantage. 
While attending a meeting of the blind in 
London, Sir Francis was astounded to 
learn that only one percent of the British 
blind trained in music were succeeding 
professionally. Subsequently, with the aid 
of Dr. T. R. Armitage and others, he 
founded the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind near Lon- 
don (1872). Sir Francis devoted the re- 
mainder of his life to work at this school, 
and for his remarkable achievements he 
was knighted by King Edward VII in 1909. 
His papers, which number about 10,500 
pieces, document this story. They consist 
mainly of his own correspondence, but also 
contain a few papers of his wife, Lady 
Sophia F. Campbell—including her incom- 
plete manuscript biography of Sir Fran- 
cis—and papers of their son, Charles F. F. 
Campbell. The work of the Royal Normal 
College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind is well illustrated by records, descrip- 
tive material, and pictures. 

Mrs. Mary Dranga Campbell, who 
kindly undertook to identify photographs 
and other material in the Campbell papers, 
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has contributed an interesting collection of 
articles relating to Sir Francis and to his 
work for the blind. Included are bio- 
graphical sketches of seven members of 
the Campbell family who devoted their 
lives to work with the blind, an account of 
the 50th anniversary jubilee of the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind (1922), and 
a number of tributes and memorials to Sir 
Francis following his death in 1914. 

Miss Edith Davidson Harris has pre- 
sented the papers of her father, William 
Torrey Harris, educator, editor, and phi- 
losopher, who served as U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education from 1889 to 1906. 
The manuscripts cover an exciting period 
in the history of American education—an 
era, from about 1865 to 1907, which saw 
the beginning of the American kinder- 
garten system, a broadening curriculum 
covering the practical sciences, growing 
educational opportunities for women, and 
an increasing emphasis on the training of 
teachers. Among Dr. Harris’s papers are 
letters, notes for lectures, addresses, book 
prefaces and reviews, and manuscripts 
of his books. His wide interests, practical 
and intellectual, are suggested by the di- 
versity of his articles, which bear such titles 
as “What Greek Art Means to Us,” “Abra- 
ham Lincoln and a College Education,” 
“Why Educate the Children of the Com- 
mon Laborer?”, “Studies in Aristotle,” “Li- 
brary Classification,’ and “Remarks on 
Profit-Sharing.” 

A smaller group of related material, 
which has been given by Miss Alice Hirsch, 
pertains to Maria Kraus-Boelté (1836- 
1918), a pioneer in kindergarten educa- 
tion and teacher training both in Europe 
and America. The methods and underly- 
ing philosophy of her system, developed 
largely through the influence of Friedrich 
W. A. Froebel in Germany, are reflected in 
class notes and work books kept by Miss 
Hirsch in 1904—5 while she was training as 


a teacher in the Kraus-Boelté school. 
There are drawing-books showing succes- 
sive steps in design and coloring, examples 
of weaving, and outlines of games, as well 
as extensive excerpts from the writings of 
Rousseau, Froebel, and Pestalozzi. Hap- 
pily for students interested in the personal- 
ity of Madame Kraus-Boelté, there are also 
about 20 letters she wrote to Miss Hirsch 
between 1905 and 1913. 

Miss Saidée F. and Mr. Hermann P. Ric- 
cius, who in previous years have presented 
papers of their great-aunt, Clara Barton, 
gave in 1953 a unique collection of 34 
badges, brooches, medals, and other deco- 
rations presented to Miss Barton during 
a lifetime of service to humanity. Among 
those who conferred the decorations were 
Emperor William I and Empress Augusta 
(1871), in recognition of Miss Barton’s 
service in the Franco-Prussian War; Czar 
Nicholas and Dowager Empress Dagmar 
(1902), for her work in the Russian 
famines 10 years previously; Guy de Lusig- 
nan, Prince of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and 
Armenia (1896), in recognition of the re- 
lief work Miss Barton directed following 
the Armenian massacres. One small gold 
locket bears an inscription which tells its 
own story: 


To Our FRIEND IN NEED 
Miss Ciara BARTON 
From THE 
LADIES OF JOHNSTOWN 
Oct. 24, 1889 


The papers of Whitelaw Reid (1837- 
1912), journalist and diplomat, have been 
given by his grandson, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
and Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid. They cover 
most of his active career and number some 
30,000 single manuscripts and 170 volumes. 
His early journalistic work in Ohio, his 
years as Washington correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Gazette, and the first months 
of his long association with the New York 
Tribune, are represented mainly by scrap- 
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books of clippings, either by Reid or about 
him. Ther are 27 such volumes, cover- 
ing the years 1861-87. The correspond- 
ence files begin about 1869, when Reid 
became managing editor of the Tribune, 
and continue through the period of his dis- 
tinguished service as editor-in-chief. They 
also cover his diplomatic career—notably 
the years when he was U. S. Minister to 
France (1889-92), member of the Ameri- 
can Peace Commission at Paris (1898), 
and U. S. Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James (1905-12). There are 135 volumes 
of letters and telegrams, sent between 1869 
and 1912; and a large group of letters re- 
ceived, most of which are carefully pre- 
served in labelled envelopes. Finally, 
there is a substantial file of addresses, both 
drafts and final copies, together with Reid’s 
correspondence about his speaking engage- 
ments. The papers will be useful to those 
concerned with the development of the 
profession of journalism in the last century, 
as well as to all students of the political and 
social history of this country and its diplo- 
matic relations with other countries. 

Mr. Reid reported at one point a number 
of contemporary comments on “young 
Winston Churchill.” Not all of them are 
entirely complimentary; but on August 2, 
1905, he noted “a good deal more kindli- 
ness expressed” towards Churchill in a 
gathering of Liberals. “Lord Spencer, for 
example, said he thought that it would be 
impossible that any Liberal Government 
should be made up which would not con- 
tain him. Lord Tweedmouth and others 
spoke in warm praise of his ability and said 
that the people who complained of his vi- 
tuperation of his opponents would do well 
to look up some of the speeches of Dis- 
!” Later in August 1905, upon hear- 
ing “the wonderful news from Ports- 
mouth,” Reid sent off to the President, 
posthaste, a letter of warm congratulation 
on the treaty ending the Russo-Japanese 
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war: “You will let me say now that next 
to the colossal success itself,—easily the 
greatest thing in the diplomacy over Euro- 
pean matters in the memory of this genera- 
tion or the last—the thing which most 
pleases your friends is that you did it off 
your own bat.” When preliminary organi- 
zation of the Reid papers has been com- 
pleted, they will be available for research 
use under Library restrictions.* 

The papers of John Purroy Mitchel, 
lawyer and Mayor of New York City from 
1914 to 1918, which were presented by 
Mr. William Brown Meloney, are now 
processed and are available under Library 
restrictions. Although they cover a com- 
paratively brief span of years, they contain 
valuable information about the reform 
movement in New York State and New 
York City prior to World War I—a move- 
ment which was part of the nationwide 
activities of civic leaders to create interest 
in and to improve the administration of 
city governments. 

The Library has received, as a gift from 
his heirs, a valuable collection of the papers 
of Harry A. Garfield, son of President Gar- 
field, who served for many years as Presi- 
dent of Williams College. The papers 
which have come during the last year con- 
sist of some 58,000 letters, addresses, re- 
ports, diaries, scrapbooks, photographs, 
and printed materials, dating from about 
1884 to 1942. Mrs. John P. Comer, a 
daughter, is for the present retaining much 
of the material from 1888 to 1903 for use 
in connection with a biography of her 
father. 

Fortunately for historians and biogra- 
phers, Dr. Garfield was a keeper of the 
written record. His papers go back to his 
boyhood and college days, touch on his 





*The term “Library restrictions” as used in 
this report means that permission to consult the 
material must be obtained from the Chief of the 
Manuscripts Division. 
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early teaching career at Western Reserve 
Law School and at Princeton, and cover his 
presidency of Williams College (1908-34) , 
from which post he was called away briefly 
by President Wilson, during World War I, 
to head the U. S. Fuel Administration. 
Correspondence and other documentation 
on that stormy interlude are also included, 
as is a large volume of later material— 
reports, recordings, and scrapbooks—re- 
lating to the Institute of Politics at Wil- 
liams College, in the founding of which 
Dr. Garfield was the motivating force. 
The scrapbooks, 13 of which go back into 
his father’s career, and a large collection 
of photographs, most of which have been 
carefully identified by the family, form 
interesting exhibits in themselves. When 
the papers have been processed, they will 
be available for use by special permission, 
which may be requested through the Chief 
of the Manuscripts Division. 

A first shipment of the papers of James 
Rudolph Garfield (1865-1950), Dr. Gar- 
field’s younger brother, has been received 
from the Roosevelt Memorial Association 
by direction of Mr. Abram Garfield. The 
papers consist of about 150 letters and 17 
volumes containing brief diary entries. 
James R. Garfield entered Theodore 
Roosevelt’s official family in 1902, when he 
became a member of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. He next served as commissioner 
of corporations in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor (1903-7) and later as 
Secretary of the Interior (1907-9). Roose- 
velt and Garfield were not only political as- 
sociates but became close personal friends 
as well. Most of the 150 letters in the 
group thus far received were exchanged 
by the two men. Ranging in date from 
1902-21, they discuss with complete frank- 
ness the beginnings of the Progressive 
movement and its leaders, the formation 
of President Taft’s cabinet, and many other 
topics. Garfield’s diary entries, covering 


the period from 1900 to 1916, are brief 
and matter-of-fact, in contrast to the let- 
ters. They are mainly concerned with 
family and business matters, although they 
will be found useful also for checking on 
various committee meetings, speeches, and 
the like. For the time being, the papers 
are restricted. The James R. Garfield 
papers, like the Harry A. Garfield papers, 
will undoubtedly form a valuable body of 
research material, and each collection will 
supplement the papers of President James 
A. Garfield, which have been in the Library 
for many years. 

Among materials of scientific interest are 
the personal papers of Cooper R. Curtice, 
eminent agricultural scientist and para- 
sitologist, which have come as a gift from 
his family. While not a large group, they 
illuminate an important phase in the de- 
velopment of American agriculture. As 
early as 1884, long before other pioneers 
undertook to banish the scourge of yellow 
fever from the tropics, Dr. Curtice and a 
few courageous colleagues were pioneering 
in a field which Gorgas and Reed would 
follow later in Cuba and Panama. Their 
demonstration that a microbial disease 
could be transmitted exclusively by an in- 
sect carrier or host led to a practical means 
of controlling yellow fever and malaria as 
well as ““Texas Fever,” a disease which had 
paralyzed almost the entire Southern cat- 
tle industry in the 1890’s. Having estab- 
lished the cattle tick as the carrier of this 
dreaded fever, Dr. Curtice embarked on 
the work that was to be one of his greatest 
contributions—convincing others of the 
danger and teaching how to eradicate it. 
Unsupported in his opinion by men of his 
own profession and by leaders in the live- 
stock industry, he was, for a time, a lonely 
figure, but the industry of today stands as 
a testimonial to his accomplishment. In 
1896, tick eradication was considered an 
idle dream; 40 years later, 96 percent of 
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the area originally infested had been freed 
from this pest. The papers, numbering 
about 900 pieces, consist of correspondence, 
diaries and other personal records, gene- 
alogical and biographical materials, and 
manuscripts of Dr. Curtice’s articles. 

A group of papers of George F. Becker 
(1847-1919) came to the Library by trans- 
fer from the U. S. Geological Survey some 
months ago. Mrs. Becker has recently 
presented two interesting and valuable ad- 
ditions to them. 

The papers as a whole now cover a span 
of more than a hundred years, from about 
1814 to 1928, though the bulk of the ma- 
terial falls within the period 1870-1919. 
A group of early family papers is included, 
consisting of genealogical material and cor- 
respondence. The latter is composed 
mainly of interchanges among Joseph 
Tuckerman, Becker’s grandfather, and 
other members of that remarkable family, 
and of their correspondence with other 
literary and scientific figures of the time. 
Benjamin Peirce, Jeffries Wyman, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Dana—all these were neigh- 
bors when Becker was a child in Cam- 
bridge. There are letters from William H. 
Prescott and James Russell Lowell; there 
are notebooks, journals, and diaries dating 
as far back as 1830; and there is a brief, 
handwritten account, sent by Joseph Tuck- 
erman to his daughter Sarah (Becker’s 
mother), probably in the 1830's, of a talk 
with John James Audubon. “Mr. A. 
showed us a considerable number of his 
exquisite & wonderful paintings. He is a 
true enthusiast in his pursuit, & ready to 
die in, & for it. You know how I love this 
spirit—when it is wisely directed.” 

The correspondence of George F. Becker 
himself dates from about 1852 and con- 
tinues to the year of his death. Becker 
was not only a scientist of stature; he was 
also a man of widely ranging interests and 
friendships. As might be expected, his 
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papers relate to such significant matters as 
his work on the Panama Canal slides, the 
gold fields of South Africa and elsewhere, 
and the geology of the Philippine Islands; 
and they contain correspondence with 
Clarence King, Samuel F. Emmons, and 
other outstanding scientists. But there is 
also much personal matter, including cor- 
respondence with Theodore Roosevelt and 
Charles Francis Adams. 

When the organization of the Becker 
papers has been completed they will be 
available for use in the Manuscripts 
Division. 

The papers of Frank Lamson-Scribner 
(1851-1938), agrostologist and expert on 
exhibits, have been transferred to the Li- 
brary by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Numbering about 2,500 pieces and 
covering the years from 1888 to 1937, the 
papers consist of correspondence, letter- 
press volumes, notebooks, and scrapbooks. 
There is an interesting series of letters 
written in 1901-4, while Professor Lamson- 
Scribner was chief of the Insular Bureau of 
Agriculture in the Philippines; they discuss 
agricultural problems and experiments in 
the Islands during that period. From 1904 
to 1922, Professor Lamson-Scribner, as 
special agent for the Department of Agri- 
culture, was in charge of the preparation 
and display of Government exhibits at fairs 
and expositions in the United States and 
South America. His firm belief in the 
exhibit as a vital part of the educational 
process is shown again and again through- 
out his papers. “No museum,” he wrote, 
“can grow and be respected which does not 
each year give additional proofs of its 
claims to be considered a center of learn- 
ing.” 

Mr. Waldo Lee McAtee, whose gener- 
ous gifts of scientific papers have been de- 
scribed in earlier reports, has added a 
group of about 800 of his papers. In- 
cluded are his diaries, 1909-10; notebooks, 
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1905-9; catalogs of plants collected, 1900— 
17; and notes on various field trips, 1904— 
52. And Dr. Harry B. Weiss, Director of 
the New Jersey Division of Plant Industry, 
has enlarged the group of his papers de- 
scribed in last year’s report by sending 
about 100 additional letters he received 
from other entomologists between 1936 
and 1950. 

The Naval Historical Foundation Col- 
lection, now on long-term deposit in the 
Library, has been increased by three new 
groups of personal papers and a small ad- 
dition to the papers of Adm. John Rodgers. 
The papers of Adm. Montgomery Meigs 
Taylor, dating from-1890 to 1933, concern 
his early career to a minor extent but are 
of primary interest in connection with his 
service as Commander of the U. S. Asiatic 
Fleet during the critical period of the early 
1930’s. They number about 800 pieces, of 
which perhaps nine-tenths consist of corre- 
spondence and memoranda, from 1931 to 
1933, bearing upon Far Eastern conditions 
and particularly upon the Shanghai Inci- 
dent of 1932. The papers of John Forsyth 
Meigs (1848-1924) consist of some 3,500 
manuscript notes made during 11 years of 
research on ancient maritime affairs. It 
was from these notes that Meigs wrote The 
Story of the Seaman (1924), an account of 
seafarers and ships from earliest times. 
The papers of Commodore Dudley Wright 
Knox, naval author and historian, contain 
manuscript notes and correspondence re- 
lating to his published books and articles, 
and copies of his own speeches and of 
speeches written for official use by others. 
Also included are notes, diagrams, clip- 
pings, and memoranda dealing with naval 
tactics, aviation, naval treaties, and a host 
of other subjects. They number about 
7,500 pieces, and it is hoped that additional 
Knox material will be added in the near 
future. 

Adm. Harry E. Yarnell, who commanded 


the U. S. Asiatic Fleet from 1936 to 1939, 
has presented a valuable group of about 
3,000 of his papers. They consist mainly 
of correspondence, giving a first-hand ac- 
count of conditions in the Far East before 
and during the renewal of hostilities be- 
tween China and Japan in 1937. The ob- 
servations reported and opinions expressed 
in Admiral Yarnell’s personal letters of 
those years have a now-familiar ring. “It is 
a ruthless war,” he wrote on January 1, 
1938, to Adm. H. H. Hough, “with no pris- 
oners taken and no observation of the rec- 
ognized rules of warfare regarding non- 
combatants.” And on the following day 
he commented in a letter to a friend in 
Batavia, Java: “The loss of life and de- 
struction of property as a result of the pres- 
ent hostilities has been appalling, and I am 
inclined to believe the war has just begun.” 
Students of the Far East interested in the 
period immediately preceding the outbreak 
of World War II will find a wealth of 
material in the papers. 

A small but choice group of papers of 
Frank Samuel Lahm (1846-1931), Ameri- 
can businessman and aeronaut who spent 
52 of his 85 years in Paris and was influen- 
tial in establishing the European reputation 
of the Wright brothers and the priority of 
their flight claims, was given by his son 
and daughter, Brig. Gen. Frank P. Lahm 
and Mrs. Katherine L. Parker. The papers 
consist of about 150 letters; logs and baro- 
graph records of Lahm’s balloon ascen- 
sions; 3 albums of identified clippings, in- 
cluding articles written by Lahm from 
abroad for local Ohio newspapers; 6 type- 
script chapters of his unfinished book on 
the history of aeronautics; and a few sou- 
venir items, such as postcards dropped from 
balloons during well-known flights. There 
is also a privately published nearprint mem- 
oir of their father by General Lahm and 
Mrs. Parker, Reminiscence of Frank Sam- 
uel Lahm. While far from representative 
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of the long and varied career of their sub- 
ject, the papers are an important addition 
to the Library’s aeronautical manuscripts 
collections, and especially to its materials 
dealing with the career of Wilbur and 
Orville Wright. 
gory, for example, 28 letters or other items 
by the Wrights, 18 letters and postcards by 
their sister, Katharine, 19 manuscripts 
from Henry M. Weaver, the person charged 
by Lahm in 1905 to investigate the Wrights’ 


There are in this cate- 


claims concerning their long flights of that 
autumn, and other letters bearing directly 
or indirectly on the Wrights from Griffith 
Brewer, Patrick Y. Alexander, and many 
others. Other letters important to air his- 
tory are from Walter Wellman and Melvin 
and Ida Vanniman; these relate to Well- 
man’s ill-fated project of an expedition to 
the North Pole by airship. 

Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, a prime agent 
in the popularization of the concept of 
Pan Americanism and contributor to some 
of its political implementation in the last 
30 years, has presented more than 10,000 
of his papers—correspondence, unpub- 
lished manuscripts, scrapbooks, and other 
materials. In almost a score of books, 
hundreds of articles, and thousands of lec- 
tures in all parts of the United States and 
Latin America, Dr. Inman has been carry- 
ing on a task of introducing one continent 
to another. A unique combination of mis- 
sionary, teacher, social worker, and writer, 
he has been interested in inter-American 
affairs almost since the beginning of this 
In 1907, he founded the Peoples 
Institute in Piedras Negras, Mexico, and 
he worked there until 1915. After his re- 
turn to this country he devoted much of 


century. 


his time to acquainting Americans with 
some of the new Mexican leaders who 
emerged after the Revolution; and in his 
Intervention in Mexico (1919), a forth- 
right book, he protested against sending 


U. S. troops to intervene there. Not only 
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Mexico, but all of Latin America, has been 
of interest tohim. Ina letter to a friend in 
1920, Dr. Inman expressed something of 
his life’s purpose: 


One of my dreams is some day I will be able 
to look back on a series of books which will inter. 
pret at least the less known Spanish American 
countries both to my own country and to them- 
I have been astounded at the little 
one is able to find in print concerning them. | 
have . . . asked their educators and other lead- 


selves... . 


ers to give me the names of works which would 
interpret their social, moral and educational 
I have been told with a sigh that 
there is no such in existence. 


problems. 


While director of the Committee on Coop- 
eration in Latin America, Dr. Inman did 
much to fill this lacuna. He attended Pan 
American conferences at Santiago (1923), 
Havana (1928), and Montevideo (1933), 
and was cultural adviser to the United 
States delegation to the Pan American Con- 
ference at Buenos Aires (1936), at which 
a convention for the exchange of students 
and teachers among the American repub- 
lics was signed. Among his papers is a 
diary containing many of his impressions 
of these conferences, and of later confer- 
ences at Lima and Bogota. For the time 
being the papers are open to investigators 
only with the permission of Dr. Inman. 
The first shipments of the papers of 
Wallace H. White, Jr., Congressman 
(1917-31) and Senator (1931-49) from 
Maine, have come as a gift from Mrs. 
White. 
membered as a veteran of radio and marine 
From 1924 to 1938, he served 
as United States delegate or observer to 


The Senator is probably best re- 
legislation. 


international communications conferences 
at Mexico City, Geneva, Washington, Paris, 
Copenhagen, and Cairo, and in 1929 he 
headed the American delegation to the In- 
ternational Conference on Safety of Life at 
Sea, held in London. The papers thus far 
received relate mainly to Mr. White’s serv- 


ice in the House of Representatives. His 
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His 


natural concern with fisheries, as a native 
of Maine, was reflected in the legislation 
which he introduced for the protection, 
conservation, and regulation of fisheries 
along the Maine coast and also in the 
Mississippi River and in Alaska. He also 
introduced, from 1917 to 1929, no fewer 
than 10 bills relating to safety of life at sea 
or to the development and regulation of 
radio communications. The papers will 
be available for research as soon as process- 
ing has been completed. 

The papers of Norman H. Davis, diplo- 
mat and economic expert, have been pre- 
sented by the Council on Foreign Relations, 
Inc., with the approval of the Davis family. 
Numbering about 23,000 pieces, they cover 
most of Davis’s active career beginning 
with his contributions to the work of the 
Paris Peace Conference in 1919, where he 
was financial adviser to President Wilson 
and the American Commission, a member 
of the Armistice, the Reparations, and the 
Financial Commissions, and chairman of 
the Finance Section of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council. Historians will find valu- 
able material on his years with the Treasury 
and State Departments, and on his services 
to the League of Nations. There are sub- 
stantial dossiers on the various inter- 
national conferences, from 1933 to 1937, 
in which Davis took a leading part. The 
papers evidence his participation in the 
Wilson, Coolidge, Hoover, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt administrations and his close 
friendship with Cordell Hull; they contain 
valuable and in some cases extensive cor- 
respondence with such public figures as 
Bernard M. Baruch, Arthur Bullard, Allen 
W. Dulles, Thomas W. Lamont, Walter 
Lippmann, Henry L. Stimson, Sumner 
Welles, and Owen D. Young. 
little material on his work with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the League of Red Cross 
Societies is included, but his association 
with such organizations as the Foreign 


Relatively 


Policy Association and the Council on 
Foreign Relations is well documented. 
The Davis papers are closed to general re- 
search for a period of 2 years; after that 
time the collection, or a very large pro- 


portion of it, will be available for con- 
sultation under Library restrictions. 

Some 5,000 papers of Jo Davidson 
(1883-1952), sculptor of international 
reputation, have been presented by Mrs. 
Davidson. A large proportion of them 


consists of Davidson’s correspondence, 
during the second quarter of the twentieth 
century, with prominent persons on both 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean. 


concerns specific commissions on which he 


Some of it 
was working. There are, for example, a 
number of papers regarding Davidson’s 
work on the statue of the late Robert M. 
LaFollette in the Capitol rotunda; on his 
bust of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., now at 
the Standard Oil Building in New York; 
and on the John Purroy Mitchel memorial 
at Columbia University. In some cases this 
professional correspondence is accompa- 
nied by pencil sketches, photographs of the 
finished work, and newspaper clippings. 
There is also a large body of personal and 
social correspondence, together with travel 
records and files of speeches. For the time 
being the papers are restricted. The Da- 
vidson papers, with the Gutzon Borglum 
papers described in last year’s report, pro- 
vide rich materials for the student of recent 
American sculptors and their work. 

Mr. Boris Brasol has presented his crim- 
inological files, consisting of approximately 
2,400 letters, notes, memoranda, and other 
manuscripts, dated from 1925-41, and one 
document dated 1915—“‘Methods of Crim- 


> Also included are cor- 





inal Investigation.’ 
respondence and other materials concern- 
ing his work for the Columbia University 
Criminological Survey, 1929-32, his trea- 
tise, The Eelements of Crime (1927), and 


his activities as a member of the Interna- 
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tional Criminalistic Academy in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, 1930-38. 

The Honorable William D. Hassett, who 
was detailed to the White House in 1935, 
and, by appointment, served as secretary 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt from 
February 1944 until the President’s death 
in April 1945, has given to the Library 
three volumes of his manuscript diaries 
covering the years 1942-45. In addition, 
he has presented about 35 drafts of letters 
and telegrams, and memoranda, many of 
which illustrate the President’s method of 
working with his staff. Included is the 
confidential statement sent by Roosevelt to 
Governor Lehman of New York on August 
18, 1942, commenting on the New York 
gubernatorial campaign. The donor has 
indicated that this collection will be in- 
creased in the future. During his lifetime, 
the papers and diaries will be withheld 
from public inspection or private use, ex- 
cept by such persons as Mr. Hassett may 
specifically authorize to examine them. 

The Library has received a group of 
papers relating to Gen. Lesley J. McNair, 
by transfer from the Army War College. 
Included are letters of sympathy received 
by General and Mrs. McNair after the 
General was wounded in North Africa on 
April 23, 1943. 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower and Gen. 
George C. Marshall. 
of condolence from such friends as Henry 


Among the writers are 
There are also letters 


Morgenthau, Jr., James Forrestal, and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, received by 
Mrs. McNair after the General’s death. 
The collection likewise includes personal 
memorabilia, scrapbooks, photograph al- 
bums, and an original Berryman cartoon. 
The papers of the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft have been deposited in the Library. 
For the time being, they will be withheld 
from public examination and private view. 
The collection is estimated to contain 
several hundred thousand documents. 
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The following small but important in- 
stallments of papers have been received, 
and it is hoped that additional material, in 
every case, will come to the Library in the 
near future: from Maj. Gen. John K. Herr, 
a volume relating to a significant episode 
of his student days at West Point; from 
Mrs. James Hamilton Lewis, a group of 
papers of her husband, U. S. Senator from 
Illinois, 1913-19 and 1931-39, consisting 
of such material as speeches, clippings, and 
a small amount of correspondence, includ- 
ing a few letters from Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Cordell Hull; from Baroness Silver- 
cruys, a group of some 3,000 papers of 
Brien McMahon, U. S. Senator from Con- 
necticut, 1945-52, which consists mainly 
of a file of addresses and public statements 
made during his term of office; from Mrs. 
Patterson, the first installment of the per- 
sonal papers of Robert P. Patterson, Assist- 
ant Secretary and later Under Secretary of 
War under Franklin D. Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of War in the cabinet of President 
Truman, consisting of correspondence and 
speeches dating from 1940 to 1951 (some 
7,000 pieces, bound in 18 volumes). The 
Patterson papers are entirely restricted for 
the time being. 

A survey of personal papers would not 
be complete without reference to the many 
important additions that have been made 
to collections of the recent period. 

The children of Owen Wister have 
added to the Wister papers typescript tran- 
scripts of 13 notebooks kept by the author 
on numerous trips throughout the Western 
States and Canada between 1887 and 
1900. These notebooks, from which he 
drew information and inspiration for his 
short stories and novels, contain his im- 
pressions of Western people and _ their 
ways, vivid descriptions of the country 
through which he travelled, and all man- 
ner of detail that caught Wister’s atten- 
tion—a tip to a waiter, a chance acquaint- 
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ance at the breakfast table, the number of 
buildings in a small town. The notebooks 
are for the present restricted to family use. 

The Library has added more than 150 
letters to the papers of William H. Moody, 
Congressman, Cabinet member, and Su- 
preme Court Justice. Many were ad- 
dressed to Moody between 1902 and 1906, 
while he was Secretary of the Navy and 
Attorney General under Theodore Roose- 
velt. Among his correspondents of this 
period were Charles Evans Hughes, Benja- 
min Ide Wheeler, William Howard Taft, 
and John Hay. A letter of November 9, 
1906, from Wheeler, congratulating Moody 
on his appointment to the Supreme Court, 
is of timely interest: “You have done mag- 
nificent work as Attorney-General, and 
have pointed us out the way by which we 
may rise above the perils that have been 
generated within the body politic, i. e., not 
by hysterics and throaty utterance, but by 
patient application of the steady pressure 
of the law.” 

By Mrs. Beveridge’s gift, additions have 
been made to the Albert J. Beveridge pa- 
pers. These include 26 letters exchanged 
by Beveridge and John C. Shaffer, com- 
menting on the situation in the State of 
Indiana and in the Nation, and, at some 
length, on Beveridge’s biography of 
Lincoln, chapters of which he sent to 
Shaffer from time to time for comment. 
On May 29, 1925, Beveridge wrote that he 
was dispatching the sixth chapter for 
criticism. His letter suggests that this 
biographer, like most others, had _ his 
moments of discouragement: 

You will find it full of color—too much color 
indeed; and, what is worse, the pigments are 
yellow and green with a faint dash of crimson. 
But, as yet, alas, there is no purple or gold. 

When you read it, I think you will begin to 
see another reason why I am sorry that I ever 


undertook this Herculean task and why I intend 
to drop it if I can get an excuse for doing so. 


Mrs. Martha Dodd Stern has added 
some 3,000 pieces to the papers of her 
father, William E. Dodd, which have been 
on deposit for some years. This material, 
mainly in the period 1933-37, is, like the 
main body of the papers, available for use 
only by special permission, which may be 
requested through the Chief of the Manu- 
scripts Division. 

To her interesting series of White House 
“Social Functions” scrapbooks, Mrs. James 
M. Helm has added 7 volumes, covering 
the period from 1944 to 1953. 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger has added to her 
papers a small group of correspondence, 
reports, memoranda, and printed matter 
relating to the Third International Con- 
ference of the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration in Bombay, India (1952), and to 
the Fourth International Conference in 
Stockholm, Sweden (1953). She has also 
included about 500 pieces of recent per- 
sonal correspondence. The Sanger papers 
are available only by special permission, 
which may be requested through the Chief 
of the Manuscripts Division. 

Several collections built around groups 
of personal papers have also been enlarged. 

To the extensive Gifford Pinchot col- 
lection, Mrs. Pinchot has now added about 
265 manuscript volumes, which had been 
a part of Governor Pinchot’s papers. His 
school and college notebooks (1876-89), 
forestry notes and journals (1889-1907), 
engagement books, travel notes (1895- 
1938), appointment books kept by his 
secretaries (1905-38), and diaries (1882- 
1946) are all included, as are a number of 
volumes of diaries of his father, his mother, 
and other members of his family. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot’s own diaries may be con- 
sulted only by special permission, which 
should be requested from the Chief of the 
Manuscripts Division. 

Through the generosity of Merlo J. 
Pusey, significant additions have been made 
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to the Charles Evans Hughes collection. 


Mr. Pusey has made available for micro- 
filming his personal copy of Hughes’ “Bio- 
graphical Notes,” a manuscript of some 400 
pages prepared by the Chief Justice follow- 
ing his retirement in 1941; and he has also 
presented the edited manuscript and galley 
proofs of his own Pulitzer Prize biography, 
Charles Evans Hughes. 

The Charles L. McNary collection has 
been augmented by the gift from his niece, 
Mrs. Willard C. Marshall, of about 1,200 
carbon copies of letters from the Senator to 
members of his family, 1922-43. Although 
the letters are personal, many of them con- 
tain allusions to Senator McNary’s life in 
Washington and to public matters with 
which he was concerned. 

Welcome additions have also been made 
to the Newton D. Baker, William G. Mc- 
Adoo, Cordell Hull, Henry White, Harvey 
W. Wiley, and John J. Pershing collections. 


Papers and Letters of the Presidents 


Two presidential collections which were 
deposited in the Library many years ago 
were, within little more than a year’s time, 
made gifts to the American people. 

The personal papers of William Howard 
Taft, including also papers of his father, Al- 
phonso Taft, and of other members of the 
Taft family, were presented by the former 
President’s children as a gift to the Nation. 
Part of them had been deposited in the 
Library by President Taft himself in 1919. 
Comprising almost half a million pieces, 
the collection forms a documentary record 
of a long and distinguished public career. 
Therein may be found detailed reports and 
correspondence pertaining to Taft’s pioneer 
administrative work in the Philippines, 
where he served as Governor-General, and 
similar materials on his service as Secretary 
of War and on his years as Kent Professor 
of Law at Yale. More extensive is the 
valuable documentation relating to his term 
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as President and to his years as Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. Much personal 
material is included, as well as a large 
amount of correspondence with figures of 
national importance—Theodore Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Nicholas Murray Butler, Willis 
Until 


January 1, 1960, the papers may be con- 





Van Devanter, and many others. 


sulted only by permission of the Taft fam- 
ily; such permission should be requested 
through the Chief of the Manuscripts 
Division. 

A large group of the papers of Calvin 
Coolidge was presented by Mrs. Coolidge. 
They had been deposited in the Li- 
brary by the former President himself in 
1929; Mrs. Coolidge’s gift thus concludes 
a public-spirited transaction. Numbering 
some 82,000 pieces, they consist of cor- 
respondence conducted in the Executive 
Office during President Coolidge’s admin- 
istration; with them is a card index pre- 
pared by the White House staff, which 
greatly facilitates use of the papers. There 
are, of course, many letters, some of them 
personal, from Charles Evans Hughes, 
Frank Kellogg, Andrew W. Mellon, and 
others of Coolidge’s Cabinet associates ; and 
there are letters from Coolidge’s longtime 
friend, Frank W. Stearns, though for the 
most part these were addressed to the Presi- 
dent’s secretaries and answered by them. 
While much of the correspondence, indeed, 
was handled by confidential secretaries, 
there are evidences of the President’s 
guiding hand, as in the case of the 1927 
letter from the Mayor of Boston requesting 
that a battleship be designated to bring 
Charles A. Lindbergh back to the United 
States. On this the President wrote, in 
pencil: “Being done C.” 


used the papers for many years, by permis- 


Scholars have 


sion of Mrs. Coolidge. Such permission 


will continue to be necessary and may be 
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requested through the Chief of the Manu- 
scripts Division. 

A full documentary account of the mili- 
tary career of Ulysses S. Grant—from the 
time he took command of the Federal 
forces in the District of Ironton, Mo., on 
August 8, 1861, until he became President 
oi the United States on March 4, 1869—is 
contained in 62 volumes of headquarters 
records given by his grandson, Gen. U. S. 
Grant III. Recorded in these volumes are 
letters, telegrams, and memoranda sent and 
received, and general and special orders 
issued, during operations from headquar- 
ters for the District of Southeastern Mis- 
souri, the District of Cairo, in Illinois, the 
District of West Tennessee, the Depart- 
ment of the Tennessee, the Military Divi- 
sion of the Mississippi, and the Headquar- 
ters Armies of the United States, which 
were associated with the Headquarters of 
the Army of the Potomac from May 1864 
to the end of the war. This unique set of 
records, which was the property of the 
Union general, has been added to the 
Grant papers. The volumes undoubtedly 
contain many documents that have not 
been printed. 

Dr. James H. Taylor, minister of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C., from 1906 to 1943, has given a 
group of more than 40 manuscripts relat- 
ing to Woodrow Wilson, who attended that 
church while he was President of the 
United States. Most of these are letters 
from the President to Dr. Taylor, 1913-24; 
but the group also includes a number of 
letters to Dr. Taylor from other members 
of the Wilson household. 

During the year President Eisenhower 
generously lent the Library for exhibition 
the typescript copy, with his own under- 
scorings and one holograph addition, of 
his prayer and inaugural address of Janu- 
ary 20, 1953. Photocopies of the material, 
made with the President’s permission, are 


now a part of the Eisenhower collection in 


the Manuscripts Division, as are a number 
of letters from the President to the then 
Librarian of Congress, Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, in regard to the Library’s exhibit, 
“Eisenhower and the Free World.” 

A photostat of a newly discovered letter 
written by Thomas Jefferson to Richard 
Henry Lee on July 16, 1776, was given by 
Mr. Porter R. Chandler. Jefferson, 
anxious to return to Monticello, urged Lee 
to come to Philadelphia to take his place as 
Virginia delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress. 
that body, he wrote: “the confederation is 


In discussing the measures before 


just brought in & the plan of Alliances will 
be reported to-day. the former is in every 
interesting point the reverse of what our 
wish... I 
make no doubt it will be long in it’s passage 
through the Committee & that you may be 
here in time to attack it in the house from 
Alpha to Omega.” 

The Hon. James S. Golden, Member of 
Congress from Kentucky, permitted the 


country ,Virginia; would 


Library to photostat a letter of January 
13, 1804, from John Quincy Adams, then 
Senator from Massachusetts, to David 
Sewell. The Louisiana Territory had been 
formally transferred to the United States 
less than a month before, and the young 
Senator, dissatisfied with the legislative 
measures being taken, wrote: “The subject 
of Louisiana is but in the kernal. 
Upon the whole I believe the acquisition 
will be advantageous to the United States, 
and I wish the Constitution, and the Stipu- 
lations of the Treaty under which we ac- 
quired it, may be respected.” 

A photostat of a receipt given by Abra- 
ham Lincoln to a Mr. Melvin on February 
9, 1861, was received from Mr. Justin G. 
Turner, owner of the original. The small 
document covers the sale of chairs—the 
President-elect was selling some of his 
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household goods in Springfield preparatory 
to taking up residence in Washington. 

A charming group of almost 200 letters 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote to his daughter, 
Ethel, and his sons, Quentin and Archie, 
from 1909 to 1918, has been microfilmed 
for the Library from originals on file in the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association. The 
most vital and inspiring of these are the 
letters the former President wrote to his 
sons while they were in service during 
World War I. 


Archives 


Early in 1863 the Secretary of War, 
Edwin McMasters Stanton, named Col. 
James M. MacKaye, Robert Dale Owen, 
and Samuel Gridley Howe to constitute 
the President’s Inquiry Commission, whose 
duties included studying the needs of freed 
Negroes and recommending ways in which 
the Government could aid them. Received 
during the year were 50 pieces of corre- 
spondence addressed to the commission. 
A letter from Charles Sumner suggests a 
plan of action for the Commission; and 
Secretary Stanton wrote to introduce a 
Professor Chapman, 
became its secretary. 


who subsequently 


The Library has received, by transfer 
from the Post Office Department, 7 vol- 
umes and a small group of miscellaneous 
papers constituting the record of activities 
of the New York Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, 1871-1950. Some of the early 
records bear manuscript notations in the 
hand of Anthony Comstock, who was sec- 
retary of the Society from 1873 to 1915. 

Mr. Emerich P. Korecz has presented 
about 140 letters addressed to John Foster 
Carr while he was director of the Immi- 
grant Publication Society. These letters, 
written in the early years of the twentieth 
century by librarians, educators, and diplo- 
mats, reflect the ways in which the society 
helped immigrants to adjust to American 
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life as speedily and yet as effectively as | 


possible. 

A collection of some 3,000 pieces of cor- 
respondence, memoranda, speeches, re- 
ports, membership rolls, articles, and press 
releases relating to the voyage of the Ford 
Peace Ship in the winter of 1915-16 has 
come to the Library by transfer from the 
National War College. One press release 
describes the departure of the ship on 
December 4, 1915, when Thomas A. Edison 
and William Jennings Bryan joined the 
10,000 people who “lined the Hoboken 
piers to bid farewell and God Speed to 
Mr. Henry Ford and his peace party.” In 
the correspondence are accounts of the 
visits of the delegation to Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark; of the passage from Den- 
mark to The Hague, where the ship was 
endangered by “the numerous mines 
that floated down around the Holland 
Coast”; and, finally, of the homeward 
The papers will be available for 
research use when their processing has been 
completed. 

Records of the War Service Office of 
the American Library Association during 
World War I, numbering about 5,000 
manuscript pieces, have been received as 
a gift from Mr. Burton E. Stevenson. The 
official reports and records of the office are 
supplemented by correspondence reflecting 
various services of the organization on be- 
half of the American Expeditionary Forces. 
Letters from servicemen, asking for special 
books, reveal the reading tastes of the 
World War I soldier. There are also let- 
ters from French institutions which had re- 
ceived gifts of books and a number of com- 
mendatory letters for work well done. A 
separate file deals with the organization of 
the American Library in Paris, of which 
Mr. Stevenson was director. This library, 
whose holdings were, in the beginning, 
formed of books assembled by the Ameri- 
can Library Association during World War 


passage. 
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], still continues to perform its valuable 
service of international cooperation. 

Correspondence of the late Albert R. 
Newsome as chairman of the Public Ar- 
chives Commission of the American His- 
torical Association has been added to the 
records of the Association held on deposit. 
Most of the correspondence concerns work 
done during the last years the commission 
functioned, 1933-35, but there are some 
letters for the succeeding years, up to 1940, 
for Dr. Newsome brought to completion 
several projects which the commission had 
undertaken. 

Mr. Joseph C. Harsh, president of Over- 
seas Writers, has presented all letters and 
documents gathered in the investigation of 
the murder of George Polk in Greece in 
May 1948. The investigation was con- 
ducted by Overseas Writers on behalf of 
the American newspaper profession. The 
material, some 600 pieces, has been re- 
stricted for a 10-year period, and during 
that time it may be consulted only by the 
written permission of the president or act- 
ing president of Overseas Writers. 

A collection of public relations case his- 
tories—files of successful public relations 
programs conducted by large and small 
corporations, trade associations, Govern- 
ernment and welfare agencies, and other 
types of organization—has been received 
as a gift from the American Public Rela- 
tions Association. Each case history repre- 
sents the entry of an organization in the 
annual APRA awards competition, and 
comprises a record of a public relations 
campaign conducted during the previous 
year. Together they provide a record of 
public relations techniques as applied to 
specific problems in the fields of labor, 
community, stockholder, employee, trade, 
and international relations. 

The files of the 42nd conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union, which con- 
vened in Washington in October 1953, 


have been transmitted to the Library, by 
direction of the executive committee of the 
United States group, through the office of 
Senator Homer Ferguson of Michigan, 
president of the group. The Union is com- 
posed of representatives of national parlia- 
ments, former members of national parlia- 
ments who have been members of the In- 
terparliamentary Council, and persons ad- 
mitted to membership by special action of 
the Council. It has met only twice before 
in the United States since its organization 
in 1889: the 12th conference was held in 
St. Louis in 1904 and the 23rd in Washing- 
ton (and Ottawa) in 1925. The files in- 
clude some 2,700 pieces of correspondence, 
minutes, memoranda, verbatim transcripts 
of speeches, lists of participants, and press 


‘releases, as well as photographs, scrap- 


books, and other memorabilia. They will 
be available for study as soon as processing 
has been completed. 


Journals and Diaries 


A journal kept by Dr. William Lee 
(1841-93) when he was in his teens has 
been presented by his niece, Dr. Mary Lee 
Mann. Lee’s “Notes taken while on a 
journey across the plains from Washington 
to Genoa, Carson Valley Utah” covers the 
months from April 1858 to October 1859, 
when he was “assistant to observer” in a 
party of engineers, commanded by Capt. 
J. H. Simpson, who were engaged in sur- 
veying a new and shorter wagon route to 
Camp Floyd and Salt Lake City. His 
journal is supplemented by a map of the 
area stretching from the headwaters of the 
Missouri River to San Francisco Bay and 
by a series of 22 photographs of things seen 
along the route. Among the latter are pic- 
tures of Brigham Young’s residence in 
1858, Camp Floyd, Forts Bridger, Kearny, 
and Laramie, and the hospital, the old 
block house, and the barracks at Fort 
Leavenworth. 
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The growing collection of maritime rec- 
ords has been increased by a gift from Mrs. 
William Steeble of 14 journal volumes 
kept by William A. H. Allen, Assistant 
Engineer, U. S, Navy, between 1863 and 
1884. The journals are filled with Allen’s 
keenly observant and perceptive accounts 
There 


are copious notes on the history, topogra- 


of his voyages all over the world. 


phy, culture, and people of the ports at 
which he docked, many of them supple- 
mented with contemporary photographs. 
One volume deals with his experiences as 
a member of the crew of the U. S. S. 
Cayuga when she was blockading the Gulf 
Coast ports during the Civil War. Other 
volumes pertain to voyages to India and 
the Far East, 1866-69; to Peru, 1875; and 
to a round-the-world cruise on board the 
U.S.S. Lancaster, 1881-84. 

Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson, general 
overseer of the Church of God, has pre- 
sented the manuscript diary of his father, 
Bishop A. J. Tomlinson, who founded the 
church in 1903 and was its first overseer. 
The manuscript, comprised of 5 volumes, 
covers the period from 1901 to 1943. A 
copy of the printed text of the diary 
through 1923, as published by the Church 
of God, was received as part of the gift. 

To a copy of his journals, presented in 
1951, the Honorable W. Cameron Forbes, 
for many years Vice-Governor and Goy- 
ernor-General of the Philippines, has now 
added an index to the first series (1904+ 
13). This, together with the index to the 
second series, which was included in the 
last volume of that series, will greatly facili- 


tate the use of this interesting material. 


Special Items 
The earliest manuscript of American in- 
terest added to the collections of the Man- 
uscripts Division during the year—a docu- 
ment that gives information about an early 


trip to the struggling young colony of Vir- 
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ginia—is a contemporary copy of a com- 


mission granted by the Council of Virginia 
in London to Samuel Argall and others, on 
April 2, 1609, to make a voyage of fishing 
and discovery to Jamestown in the ship 
Mary and John of Portsmouth. The text 
of the commission was printed in full in the 
August 1953 issue of the Quarterly Journal. 

Mrs. Edith Blair Staton and other great- 
grandchildren of Justice Levi Woodbury, 
donors of the Woodbury papers described 
in last year’s report, have presented an 
unusually interesting autograph collection 
which was assembled by several members 
of the Woodbury-Blair families. The col- 
lection contains almost 80 original manu- 
scripts and early printed items, as well as 
photostats of some 20 manuscripts that 
have been retained by the donors. ‘The 
pieces range in date from the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth century and are of Ameri- 
can, English, Italian, and French origin. 
More than half of them deal with early 
eighteenth-century affairs in the district of 
Massachusetts that is now Maine. There 
are a number of papers of William Pep- 
perrell, justice of the peace at Kittery Point 
and one of the most prosperous New Eng- 
land merchants of his day; and there are 
letters to and from his son and business 
partner, Sir William Pepperrell, who was 
a member of the council of Massachusetts- 
Bay colony and leader of American forces 
in the successful attack on French-held 
Louisburg in June 1745. Other Massa- 
chusetts material includes four letters, 
dated 1704-9, that were addressed to the 
stern and unpopular governor, Joseph 
Dudley; and a photostat of a bill for can- 
dles Dudley purchased between October 
1711 and January 1712 from Josiah Frank- 
lin, whose son Benjamin was then only 6 
years old. Several nineteenth-century 
manuscripts center about Henry Dearborn, 
President Jefferson’s Secretary of War, and 
his son, Henry A. S. Dearborn. The collec- 
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tion includes, either in original or photo- 


stat form, letters written to the two men 
by Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Wil- 
liam Eustis, and others. 

Mr. John R. Farnell has presented, as the 
gift of his three sons, three handsome ma- 
rine insurance policies issued during 1811 
and 1812 to cover voyages of the schooners 
Hope and Eliza and the American sloop 
Astrea along the eastern coast of the 
United States. 
nal examples of early nineteenth-century 


These are the only origi- 


policies in the Library’s possession. 

A letter by George Watterston, the first 
Librarian of Congress who was not also 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, has 
been received as a gift from Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, former Librarian of Congress. 
Watterston wrote the letter on July 8, 1826, 
to thank William Czar Bradley, Congress- 
man from Vermont, for his friendly sup- 
port. In referring to his work, the 
Librarian wrote: “This situation is much 
more laborious than is generally supposed 
& is increasing in responsibility—I think an 
assistant will be, in a year or two, abso- 


lutely necessary.” 


Watterston’s request for 
help did not go unheeded; he was given his 
assistant in 1827. 

Mrs. John C. Parish has presented a let- 
ter written by Horace Mann to Ariel Parish 
on August 24, 1848. Parish, a schoolmaster 
teaching in Springfield, Mass., had asked 
the educator to speak at the dedication of 
a new schoolhouse. Dr. Mann found it 
necessary to decline, but his suggestions for 
a speech on the occasion are characteristic 
of the man who revolutionized public 
school organization and teaching in this 
country: “You want something for parents 
.. . you want to apply a little lunar caustic 
to every ganglion of nerves in them, till 
they shall squirm & jump with poignant, 
pungent regrets for past shortcomings.” 

A gift from Thomas M. Wade, Jr., pre- 
sented as a memorial to his parents, is com- 


posed of 9 letters written in Liberia be- 
tween 1848 and 1861 by or for liberated 
slaves who had once belonged to the Wade 
family. The letters furnish interesting 
sidelights on the attempt of the American 
Colonization Society to settle American 
free Negroes in Liberia in the years pre- 
ceding the Civil War. 

A collection of translations, from Welsh 
originals, of a Civil War soldier’s diary 
notes and correspondence with his family, 
1862-64, has been received from Mr. John 
Williams Hughes, Welsh lecturer and com- 
mentator on United States affairs for 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. In 
some 85 letters, Cpl. John Griffith Jones, 
an infantryman with the 23rd Regiment of 
Wisconsin Volunteers, told his family de- 
tails of much of the action in which he 
participated in Louisiana, Texas, Ohio, 
and Mississippi. The young soldier was 
killed in battle in October 1864 at the age 
of 21. 


Jones from members of his family. His 


There are also a few letters to 


grandfather wrote from Wales: “What on 
earth is the matter, you in the North have 
I am afraid 
that we will have to send fifty Life Guards 
there to help you, there would be some 


ten times as many soldiers. 


hope of peace then.” The original letters 
are owned by Mrs. Griffith J. Williams. 
Other gifts of Civil War materials include 
a group of 34 documents, presented by Mrs. 
P. T. Babcock, which relate to various as- 
signments of Lt. Calvin H. Thomas, of the 
51st Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, while 
he was serving near Chattanooga, Tenn., 
between July and October 1864; 3 field 
notes on the movement of troops com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker at 
Missionary Ridge in November 1863, re- 
ceived from Mr. N. T. Kenney; 6 letters, 
written between 1864 and 1906, which 
relate to the career of Gen. William R. 
Shafter and include an account of the fight- 
ing around Nashville, Tenn., in December 
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1864 and details of Gen. Shafter’s journey 
to Fort Concho, Tex., in 1870, presented 
by Dr. Elizabeth G. Whitney; and, from 
Mr. Abbot L. Moffat, 20 letters, 1861-85, 
addressed to Edwin De Leon, Confederate 
propaganda agent, several of which relate 
to attempts to obtain funds for Emperor 
Maximilian. 

New light on the relations of a number 
of distinguished Americans with the in- 
surrectionist government of the Philippines 
in 1898 is revealed in a collection given by 
The collection, a 
memorial to Mrs. Foreman’s brother, the 
late Col. John R. Thomas, Jr., who served 
in the Philippine campaign, includes letters 
of Adm. George Dewey, Brig. Gen. Thomas 
M. Anderson, Commander of the U. S. 
Volunteers, Gen. E. S. Otis, who was U. S. 
Military Governor in the Philippines, and 
of American consuls-general in Hongkong 
and Singapore. 

An eyewitness account of the entry of the 
allied armies into the Imperial City of 
Peking, written on August 14, 1900, a few 
days after the event took place, is contained 
in a letter of Col. Aaron S. Daggett, com- 
mander of the 14th U. S. Infantry. This 
is one of four letters written by Colonel 
Daggett from the Philippine Islands in 
1899 and 1900, which have been received 
as a gift from Mr. Charles F. Adams. 

Maj. Gen. George Van Horn Moseley 
has presented one copy (a carbon, bound in 
4 volumes) of the autobiographical “One 
Soldier’s Journey,” which he prepared for 
his three sons. 


Mrs. Grant Foreman. 


The manuscript includes 
some account of his school days, his gradua- 
tion from West Point, and his service in the 
Philippines (1900-07) and on the Mexican 
border (1916-17). It covers his activities 
in Europe during World War I and, later, 
with the Army of Occupation; and it de- 
scribes his work with the Harbord Commis- 
sion to the Near East, his association with 
Gen. Charles G. Dawes in the Bureau of 
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the Budget, and his second tour of service 
on the Mexican border in 1928-29. While 
General Moseley retired from active duty 
in 1938, his notes continue beyond that 
point. His wide acquaintance with out- 
standing military figures of his time and 
the forthright quality of his comments upon 
persons and events add to the interest of his 
narrative. The manuscript may be used, 
during General Moseley’s lifetime, only by 
his written authorization. 

A large collection of mounted newspaper 
clippings and cartoons relating to World 
War I has been deposited in the Library 
by Charles W. David, director of libraries 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
news stories are taken mainly from the 
New York Herald, the New York Times, 
and the Philadelphia Inquirer, while the 
cartoons come from newspapers more 
widely spaced about the country, though 
here again the New York papers have 
furnished the main source. 


Literary Materials 


In addition to the Owen Wister note- 
books mentioned earlier in this report, a 
number of other manuscripts of literary 
interest have been received. 

Mr. Burton E. Stevenson, anthologist 
and librarian, presented the letters and 
other materials directed to him, from 1905 
to 1947, on the subject of his Home Book of 
Verse. The group of letters from literary 
executors, agents, and publishers, as well 
as the information supplied by various 
writers on forms sent to them by Mr. Stev- 
enson, will prove useful for research pur- 
poses. But students will especially prize the 
letters Mr. Stevenson received from more 
than 400 poets, many commenting on their 
own work. Among the well-known writers 
who are represented by more than one let- 
ter are T. S. Eliot, Percy MacKaye, Edwin 
Markham, Robert Nathan, Alice Meynell, 
and Elizabeth Madox Roberts. A letter 
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from A. E. Housman concerns A Shrop- 
shire Lad. In almost every case the writer 
considered it an honor to have his work 
included in the compilation; one declared 
that “the whole singing world owes Mr. 
Stevenson a debt.” 

Manuscripts of poems by Edgar Allan 
Poe and Edna St. Vincent Millay have 
been added to the Library’s Poetry Room 
collection as the gift of Mrs. Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall. The manuscript of “To 
Marie Louise” was directed by Poe to the 
nurse, Mrs. Marie Louise Shew, who cared 
for his wife during her last illness, and for 
the writer himself in the troubled weeks 
that followed. The poem bearing the title 
“To M. L. S—” was first published in the 
Home Journal on March 13, 1847. It re- 
ceived a number of revisions before its pub- 
lication in Sartain’s Magazine in Novem- 
ber 1849, too late for Poe himself to see it in 
print there. The manuscript by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay is a pencil draft of “The 
Rabbit,” which was among the poems she 
published in Huntsman, What Quarry? 

Mrs. Ernest Hamilton (Florence Ham- 
ilton) has added significant materials to 
her collection of Edwin Markham during 
the year. These include more than 900 
pages of Markham’s poetry, about one- 
third of which is in the poet’s own hand; 
more than 500 letters he wrote to Mrs. 
Hamilton and others; numerous typescripts 
of articles and lectures; autographed and 
annotated books from Markham’s library; 
and a fine collection of photographs of the 
poet. The collection provides valuable 
source material for a study of Markham’s 
last years. 

From Mrs. Grey have been received the 
manuscripts of 17 novels by Zane Grey. 
Among them are The Thundering Herd, 
The Man of the Forest, Majesty’s Rancho, 
The U. P. Trail, Wild Horse Mesa, and 
West of the Pecos. 
written in pencil on foolscap paper, show, 


The manuscripts, all 


by their few revisions, the ease with which 
the author was able to develop his stories. 

The manuscript of Anna George De 
Mille’s biography of her father, Henry 
George: Citizen of the World, as edited 
by Don C. Shoemaker, has been received 
from Mrs. De Mille’s daughter, Mrs. 
Walter Prude; and the donor has herself 
added substantially to the value of the work 
by contributing a chapter about her 
mother. 

Mrs. Ruth Painter Randall has pre- 
sented the corrected typescript, the galley 
proof, and the page proof of Lincoln the 
President: Midstream, the distinguished 
biography written by her husband, the late 
James G. Randall; and the typescript of 
her own work, Mary Lincoln: Biography 
of a Marriage. 


Reproductions 
FOREIGN 


Microfilms of original manuscripts of 
American interest in England, Scotland, 
and Holland have been added during the 
year to the Library’s extensive collection of 
foreign reproductions. 

From the Public Record Office in Lon- 
don have come copies of all 68 volumes in 
class 1 of the Colonial Office records, an 
important series of manuscripts for the 
years 1574-1697, which until now has been 
represented in the Library by only a few 
tantalizing selections; 21 volumes of For- 
eign Office archives, containing corre- 
spondence of the British Minister to the 
United States, 1876-78; 17 volumes of 
Treasury records, comprised of minute 
books, 1765-84; and 40 volumes of ad- 
mirals’ journals and captains’ logs selected 
from classes 50 and 51 of the Admiralty 
records. 

Other manuscripts from England that 
are now available on microfilm are: the 
American records of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
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including letters and reports of missionaries 
and other correspondents in the American 
colonies (series A and B), as well as stand- 


ing committee files (1701-82), journals 
(1783-1901), and minutes (1823-1900) 
of the society; about 125 papers of the firm 
of Baring Brothers of London relating to 
Maine lands (1792-1836) ; and 18 volumes 
of the correspondence of George Hamilton 
Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen, as Secretary of 
State for foreign affairs, selected from the 
Additional Manuscripts in the British 
Museum. 

Two groups of manuscripts in the Na- 
tional Library of Scotland were micro- 
filmed as the result of arrangements made 
by Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Library, while he was in the 
British Isles on a Fulbright Fellowship. 
The first of these is a group of approxi- 
mately 800 personal papers of Sir Robert 
Liston, covering the period he served as 
British Minister to the United States 
(1796-1802), and, with these, the recipi- 
ents’ copies of a number of letters Lady 
Liston sent from America during the same 
period to members of her family. The sec- 
ond is composed of 3 letterbooks of Alex- 
ander Houstoun and Company of Glas- 
gow, a firm which handled a large trade 
with the West Indies. Two “Foreign Let- 
ter Book” volumes cover the years 1776-81 ; 
and a “Home Letter Book” runs from Sep- 
tember 1777 to October 1778. 

A microfilm of the personal papers of 
Joan Derk, Baron van der Capellen van de 
Pol, was made from the originals in the 
Algemeen Rijksarchief in The Hague. 
The papers of this staunch friend of the 
United States during the Revolutionary 
War cover the period from 1768 to 1783 
and include a number of letters from 
Americans—John Adams, John Paul Jones, 
Jonathan Trumbull, William Livingston, 
and others. 
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DoMESTIC 


A microfilm of a fair copy of selected 
entries from the journal of the First Con- 
tinental Congress, September 5 to October 
26, 1774, was made by permission of the 
owner, Mr. James O. Keene. The docu- 
ment bears the signature of Charles Thom- 
son, secretary of the Congress, and the en- 
tries for October 22-26 are in his hand; 
the earlier entries were copied by a clerk in 
Thomson’s office. Mr. Justin G. Turner 
lent to the Library for microfilming the 
original orderly book kept at George Wash- 
ington’s headquarters at Valley Forge from 
January 1 to April 15, 1778. 

Mr. Richard Helms, who allowed the 
Library in 1949 to make photocopies of a 
collection of letters of the Presidents of the 
United States, has this year permitted the 
photostating of 10 additional manuscripts 
in his collection. These include a long let- 
ter from Robert Morris to Gen. Nathanael 
Greene, May 19, 1784, in which he tells 
of several attempts to borrow money for 
Greene’s use in stocking his Southern es- 
tate; letters by President Andrew Jackson 
and by John C. Calhoun which refer in 
characteristically caustic terms to the bank- 
ing system; and an affectionately worded 
letter from Martha Washington to Mrs. 
Alexander Hamilton. 

As a supplement to the papers of the 
Amory-Copley family, and particularly to 
that part of the collection that centers 
about John Singleton Copley, the Library 
has acquired photostatic or microfilm 
copies of Copley materials in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, the New York 
Public Library, and the Boston Public 
Library. 

Galveston Custom House records under 
the Republic of Texas have been micro- 
filmed from originals in the Rosenberg 
Library in Galveston. The records include 
the ordinance and decree establishing and 
imposing duties on importations and ton- 
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nage, which was passed by the General 
Council and approved by the Governor on 
December 27, 1835; letters from Gail Bor- 
den, Jr., collector of customs, to the Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer; quarterly returns of 
duties paid, commencing June 17, 1837; 
and the collector’s accounts with the Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer. The film may be re- 
produced only with the written permission 
of the Rosenberg Library. 

In addition to the original diaries de- 
scribed earlier in this report, the Library 
was able to add to its holdings microfilm 
copies of two privately owned diaries. Mrs. 
Robert E. McManus permitted filming of 
her typescript copies of diaries kept by 
Isaac Pollard, Sr., of Plymouth, Vt., from 
1850 to 1855, and by his son, Isaac Pollard, 
Jr., in 1860. These contain detailed infor- 
mation on their journey from Vermont to 


California and about their life in that State 
and, later, in Nebraska, where the Pollard 
family finally settled. The original diaries 
are owned by an uncle of Mrs. McManus. 

Mr. John Carter, author, editor, literary 
detective, and diplomat, has permitted the 
Library to microfilm his copy of the 
“Analysis of MS. Collection of Poems by 
A. E. Housman,” which he prepared in 
1939, before the notebooks were purchased 
for the Library by Mrs. Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall. 


bears a few later revisions in Mr. Carter’s 


The typescript analysis, which 


writing, includes a detailed description of 
the collection with an indication of where 
the poems were published, and a record of 
the location of other surviving Housman 
manuscripts. 
THE STAFF OF THE 
MANuscripts Division 


Rare 


HE Rare Books Division has enjoyed 

another memorable year from the 

point of view of acquisitions. How 
much it has depended upon its friends for 
the healthy growth which it has experi- 
enced will become apparent as this report 
progresses. 

Again we must express our warm thanks 
to Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald, who has 
added a splendid group of volumes to his 
outstanding collection of illustrated books, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Jean Hersholt for their 
continuing interest in adding to their col- 
lection of Anderseniana and for presenting 
the Walpole and Lewis collections else- 
where described; and to Mr. Alfred Whital 
Stern, whose outstanding collection of 
Lincolniana continues to add_ visible 
strength to the Library’s strong and notable 
Mr. Arthur A. Hough- 


ton, Jr., former Curator of the division, 


Lincoln holdings. 


has once more demonstrated his interest 
in its needs, and three new donors have 
been its benefactors during the year: Mrs. 
Albert Beveridge of Beverly Farms, Mass. ; 
Mr. Halsted Vander Poel of Washington, 
and Mr. William D. Hassett of Northfield, 
Vt. 


The Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection 


At this writing the catalog of the Rosen- 
wald Collection, which, with the exception 
of certain reference works, describes all of 
the gifts that Mr. Rosenwald presented be- 
tween March 1943 and January 1953, is in 
page proof and it will be available to the 
public before these words appear in print. 
The entries in this catalog number 1,555, 
of which 425 are fifteenth-century books. 
To this group Mr. Rosenwald has added 
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Books 


13 more titles of distinction. The earliest 
is a copy of Francesco Berlinghieri’s 
Geographia, a translation in terza rima 
of Ptolemy’s geography, printed at Flor- 
ence by Nicolaus Laurentii, Alamanus, 
before September 1482, the month dur- 
ing which Duke Federigo d’Urbino, to 
whom the text was dedicated, died. The 
volume has particular significance for the 
Rosenwald Collection because the 31 maps, 
of which 29 are double pages, are copper- 
plate engravings. The late Wilberforce 
Eames stated that “these maps, which are 
supposed to be the first entirely engraved 
on copper, have some resemblance to those 
in the misdated Ptolemy of 1462 [actually 
printed in 1477] but are better executed. 
They are inferior, however, to those in the 
1478 edition, and differ from them, besides, 
in the peculiar delineation of the moun- 
tain chains, which are represented in the 
same manner as bodies of water. The 
inscriptions were engraved instead of 
punched.” 

This copy possesses the title page in its 
earliest state, but the final leaf, which is 
blank in some copies, carries a register and 
the imprint naming Nicolo Todescho as 
The text of this page was not 
printed until early in the sixteenth century. 
This suggests that a large remainder of ‘the 
original edition must have been acquired 
by Todescho, who prepared a new title and 
this final register page before placing it on 
sale. The new title apparently was not 


printer. 


added to all copies. 

The engraved maps, 31 in number, are 
They are 
among the earliest maps ever to be en- 


interesting for several reasons. 


graved on copper, and the modern maps 
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of Spain, France, Italy, and Palestine are 
found here for the first time. They un- 
doubtedly suggested the similar maps that 
appeared in engraving from wood blocks 
in the Ulm edition of 1482. From a textual 
point of view this is the first edition of 
Ptolemy in which gazetteers are supplied. 
The present copy, complete in every re- 
spect, was formerly owned by Henry Yates 
Thompson. It was handsomely bound in 
red morocco in 1948 by Roger Powell, 
whose work is not otherwise represented in 
the Library. 

The collection of herbals has been 
strengthened through Mr, Rosenwald’s 
gift of a copy of the Herbarium Apulei, 
printed at Rome by Joannes Philippus de 
Lignamine about 1483. It is illustrated 
with woodcuts that are based upon a ninth- 
century manuscript in the Abbey of Monte 
Cassino, and it is regarded as the earliest 
volume to contain illustrations of plants. 
The Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke 
records only a dozen copies; the Second 
Census lists five, of which two apparently 
were unknown to the compilers of the 
Gesamtkatalog. The Rosenwald copy be- 
longs to the earlier issue, having the name 
on page one printed incorrectly, “Conzaga” 
instead of “Gonzaga,” 7. e., Cardinal 
Gonzaga, to whom the volume is dedi- 
cated. The Rosenwald copy, formerly in 
the possession of Dr. F. W. T. Hunger, was 
the one utilized for the facsimile reproduc- 
tion which appears in Dr. Hunger’s The 
Herbal of Pseudo-A puleius from the Ninth- 
Century Manuscript in the Abbey of Monte 
Cassino Codex Casinensis 97, Together 
with the First Printed Edition of Joh. Phil. 
de Lignamine ,Editio Princeps, Romae 
1481}, Both in Facsimile (Leyden, 1935). 

La Vie Saint Anthoine, a small octavo 
comprising five leaves, is another acquisi- 
tion of unusual interest. So far as we know 
this is a unique book; in any case, it is the 
only copy located by the Gesamtkatalog. 


It is fully described by Hugh W. Davies in 
his renowned catalog of the French books 
in the collection of C. Fairfax Murray, 
under number 571. It has no imprint but 
has been assigned to the anonymous Lyons 
printer who is responsible for the Cham- 
pion des Dames and has been dated about 
1485. Mr. Davies implies that the final 
blank leaf is original, but an examination 
does not support this view. The book has 
especial pertinence to the Rosenwald Col- 
lection because it possesses an interesting 
full-length woodcut portrait of St. Anthony 
on both the recto and verso of the first leaf. 

Another volume formerly in the Fairfax 
Murray collection is a fine copy of Barthol- 
omzus Anglicus’ Le Proprietaire des 
choses, a translation from the original Latin 
expressly made by Jean Corbichon in 1372 
for Charles V of France. The present edi- 
tion was printed at Lyons by Jean Siber, 
probably some time after January 26, 1486. 
Le Proprietaire des choses is an authorita- 
tive encyclopedia of medieval scientific 
knowledge, compiled initially by Barthol- 
omzus Anglicus, an English Minorite who 
taught theology at the University of 
Paris. The work gives a systematically ar- 
ranged account of the characteristic prop- 
erties of all things, and it is divided into 
19 books, each of which is illustrated with 
a large cut. These remarkable illustrations, 
20 in number (for there is a frontispiece 
representing the dedication of the book to 
King Charles by Corbichon) were designed 
for the Huss edition of 1485. According 
to Arthur Hind’s An Introduction to a 
History of Woodcut, the woodcuts in Si- 
ber’s edition “appear adapted by a more 
powerful cutter,” who was able to repro- 
duce the vigor of the original design in a 
The first five 


engravings and the seventh have been col- 


more convincing manner. 


ored, and it has been suggested by Mr. 
Davis in the Fairfax Murray catalog that 
this was done by means of a stencil, such 
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as were used by the earliest playing-card 
makers. Further evidence seems necessary 
to support this statement. The cuts them- 
selves possess considerable interest. Among 
them is found a world map, an autopsy of 
a human body, a physician with his patient, 


The final 
pages of text relate to various musical in- 
struments. The large folio volume was 
bound in dark olive morocco by David, and 
it is richly tooled in gold. 

A later Lyons book among the Rosen- 
wald gifts is a magnificently illustrated edi- 
tion of Le Recueil des hystotres de Troyes 
of Raoul Le Févre, printed on October 10, 
1490, by Michel Topié and Jacques Herem- 
berck. This is an extremely rare edition 
and no other copy is recorded in American 


and various flora and animals. 


ownership. Formerly it was owned by 
Yemeniz, Crawford, and Baron Landau. 
The illustrations include 6 full-page and 
92 half-page woodcuts; and the title page is 
ornamented with a fine calligraphic initial 
“L” festooned with monkeys, one of whom 
is in the act of playing upon the bagpipes. 
M. Claudin in his monumental work on 
early French printing reproduces 11 of the 
illustrated pages from the book and devotes 
no less than 12 pages to a discourse upon it. 
He concludes his account with this quota- 
tion from Natalis Rondot’s work on Lyon- 
ese engravers and printers: “Devant ces 
planches de batailles 4 nombreux person- 
nages, composés avec beaucoup de verve, 
traités avec vigueur, on a la sensation du 
mouvement, de la mélée furieuse et de la 
vie. La faire est encore un peu gothique, 
le dessin est hardi, quelquefois trés expres- 
sif et la taille trés ferme.” 

Another unique fifteenth-century book 
among the new Rosenwald acquisitions is 
an edition of Aesop’s fables which the 
Gesamtkatalog assigns to the Neapolitan 
press of Christian Preller and dates about 
1495. It is a small quarto of 10 leaves, and 
its text is embellished with a woodcut at the 
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beginning showing an author in the act of 
presenting a book to his patron. This js 
followed by the preface of Laurentiy;s 
Valla, who translated from Greek into 
Latin the 33 fables in the text. This bring; 
to 17 the number of incunabula editions of 
Aesop that are in the Library’s collections, 

The text of the Vision of the Knight 
Tundal, an Irish legend dating from the 
twelfth century, has been represented in the 


Rosenwald Collection by the two Speier | 


editions of 1483. Last year Mr. Rosenwald 
acquired another printing of it in a small 
Cologne book, printed by Hermann Bum. 
gart and dated May 8, 1496. It is the sec- 
ond of four works; the other three in the 
volume are Jacobus de Clusa’s Tractatus 
de apparitionibus; Johannes Gobius’ De 
spiritu Guidonis; and Houppelande’s De 
immortalitate animae. Each work is pre- 
ceded by a rather rude woodcut appropri- 
ate to the text which follows. 

A charming miniature volume measuring 
only 3% by 2% inches encloses the Psal- 
terium Beatae Virginis Mariae of Bernar- 
dus Claravallensis, printed in red and black 
at Venice by Johannes Hamman on March 
15, 1497. Appended to this but also an 
integral part of it (signatures 1, to mg) is 
the Psalterium of St. Jerome. Within the 
text are found several small cuts and one of 
full-page size depicting St. Jerome. Added 
at the end is a distinct other work, quite 
imperfect, with independent signaturing. 
Signatures g,-s and h,-; are all that are 
present; they contain the Septem Psalmi 
penitentiales, which are followed by eight 
vellum leaves in contemporary manuscript 
of a related text. 

In 1498 Johann Schonsperger, the Augs- 
burg printer, prepared an edition of Geof- 
frey de LaTour Landry’s Der Ritter vom 
Turn, the “Knight of the Tower,” written 
by the author for his daughters as a guide 
to a virtuous life. Throughout the text the 
rewards of virtue and the punishment of 
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sin are illustrated by examples. Schons- 
perger, who is responsible for the produc- 
tion of many illustrated books of the period, 
embellished the text with 45 woodcuts. 
They are well executed and possess con- 
siderable sophistication. This important 
book is known to exist in only four copies, 
of which Mr. Rosenwald’s is the only one 
that is textually complete. It was once 
owned by the Benedictine Abbey of 
Ochsenhausen and also by Libri, in whose 
sale catalog of 1862 it appears as lot 315. 

An outstanding early binding is found 
on a copy of the A Contemplation of 
Sinners, printed at Westminster by Wynkyn 
de Worde and dated July 10, 1499. (See 
illustration facing p. 185.) It is of brown 
contemporary calf, well preserved, and 
carries two elaborate panel stamps on the 
front and back covers. The one on 
the front depicts St. Gregory performing 
the service of the Mass (reproduced on 
plate XXXV of E. P. Goldschmidt’s 
Gothic and Renaissance Book Bindings 
(London, 1928) ); on the back cover St. 
Barbara is shown. Both central designs 
are framed in a tasteful border of grapes, 


| animals, and flowers. Mr. Goldschmidt 


dates this English binding about 1515. 
Numbers 81 and 82 in his work on bind- 
ings describe two others which are virtually 
identical with the one the Library has 
acquired. Mr. Goldschmidt believes that 
the two beautifully cut panels were almost 
certainly made on the Continent, probably 
in Flanders or in France. 

The text, itself not otherwise represented 


_ in American ownership, was compiled for 


Richard de Bury, who is best known as the 
author of Philobiblon. He “hath caused 
this booke to be enprynted to the entente 
that oft redynge this booke may surely 


| serche and truely knowe the state of his 


conscyence.” An appropriate meditation 
has been prepared for each day of the 
week, and in addition to the frontispiece, 


which is twice repeated, each section of 
text is illustrated with an appropriate cut. 
A further feature of interest is the fact that 
the four fly leaves were taken from a copy 
of the poetical romance Merlin, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1510. The Rosen- 
wald copy was formerly owned by Lord 
Bute. 

Two French devotional works, both 
dated about 1500, are the remaining 
fifteenth-century titles included in the 
recent gift. The first is a fine, crisp copy 
in an early binding of L’Orologe de 
deuocion copose en francoys par Maistre 
Jehan Quentin docteur en theologie peni- 
técies de Paris. This was printed at Paris 


by Etienne Jehannot. The text is em- 
bellished with a calligraphic “L” on the 


title page and with 25 woodcuts. The 
other volume dated about 1500 is a copy, 
printed on vellum, of the Heures a l’usaige 
de Rome. Guillaume Anabat printed the 
edition for Gilles and Germain Hardouyn. 
This is a splendid, clean copy with many 
initial letters highlighted in color. Each 
page carries borders of startling richness, 
a number of which depict engraved scenes 
from the Apocalypse; there are also many 
full-page engravings. Those of the Cir- 
cumcision and of the Death of the Virgin 
appear to be particularly fine. The un- 
identified arms of the original owner in 
blue, black, and gold appear on the recto 
of D,. 

The earliest of the books from the six- 
teenth century is a copy of Georg Riixner’s 
Anfang, Ursprung unnd Herkommen des 
Turniers in teutscher Nation, printed by 
Hieronymus Rodler at Simmern, a small 
town in the Rhineland, in 1530. This is 
the first edition of the first book printed at 
Simmern. Textually it describes the 36 
tournaments that took place in the Empire 
from the time of Heinrich I to 1487. Since 
the arms of the participants and towns are 
given, this is regarded as an invaluable 
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source book relating to medieval genealogy 
and heraldry. Typographically the vol- 
ume is remarkable for it uses the famous 
type of the Theuerdank, printed in Augs- 
burg in 1517, although the characters with 
the elaborate calligraphic ascenders and 
descenders are not present. How the type 
came to be used at Simmern remains a 
mystery. The volume is bound in stamped 
white pigskin and contains more than 350 
woodcuts, including one of double-page 
size showing a tournament in full swing. 

A rather unusual book on the subject of 
fortune-telling is Paul Pambst’s Loosbiich 
zi ehren der Romischen, Ungerischen 
unnd Béhemischen Kiinigin, printed at 
Strassburg in 1546. Just how one em- 
ployed it to reveal one’s fortune remains 
unfathomed. The text is richly illustrated 
and is in verse. The cuts, largely Biblical 
in subject matter, are lightly tinted except 
for the 21 black-and-white engravings of 
three dice in different numerical com- 
binations. 

Jost Amman is the artist responsible for 
the 88 full-page woodcuts of horses in 
Frederico Grisone’s Kunstlicher Bericht 
und allerzierlichste Beschreybung des Edlen 
(Augsburg, 1570). This is the first edition 
in German, translated by Johann Fayser, 
of a famous Italian work on horses, of 
which there were many printings. None 
of the Italian editions is illustrated, how- 
ever, and for that reason alone the German 
edition is the more attractive. The illus- 
trations show maneuvering with horses, 
men in armor, tournaments, horses’ bits, 
and the like. 

In a recent report to the Fellows of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library one section was 
devoted to two books bound for Nicolas 
Claude Fabri de Peiresc (1580-1637), a 
noted French collector. Mr. Rosenwald 
recently acquired three volumes from Pei- 
resc’s library which were undoubtedly 
bound for him in red morocco by his own 
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binder, Corberam: Carlo Sigonio’s D, 
antiquo iure civium Romanorum (Frank. 
furt, 1593); Auctores finium regundorun 
(Lutetia, 1614) ; and Hubertus Goltzius 
Thesaurus rei antiquariae huberrimy 
(Antwerp, 1618). The first two carry on 
the front and back covers Peiresc’s peculiar 
cipher formed from the three Greek letters, 
N, K,and®. (See illustration.) The last, 
which is an interleaved and annotated 
copy, carries the cipher in gold on the page 
preceding the title page. The volumes 
were included in a group of 70-odd books 
formerly owned by the late Howard C. 
Levis which have been acquired by Mr. 
Rosenwald. 

The other Levis books include a notable 
group of Pollard and Redgrave Short-Title 
Catalogue books, printed in England before 
1641, 17 or more Wing titles, numerous 
collections of portraits of English kings and 
notables, which constituted some of the 
source material Mr. Levis used in his work 
on the history of English engraving, a nota- 
ble group of works by John Evelyn includ- 
ing two books from his library, and the first 
published edition of Samuel Pepys’ Mem- 
oirs (London, 1825). The Short-Title 
Catalogue books of notable interest are 
Fabyan’s Chronicle (1559) ; two copies of 
Walsingham’s history (1564), Grafton’s 
Chronicles (1568 and 1569), a made-up 
copy; Joannes Asser’s Ailfredi regis res 
gestae (1574); Holinshed’s Chronicle: 
(1587) ; The Laws and Actes of Parliament 
Maid by James the First (Edinburgh, 
1597) ; John Higgins’ A Mirror for Magis- 
trates (1610); John Speed’s The Histor) 
of Great Britaine (1611) and his handsome 
atlas, entitled The Theatre of the Empire 
of Great Britaine (1611, 1612); Stow’s 
Annales (1631) ; Sir John Hayward’s The 
Life and Raigne of King Edward the Six! 
(editions of 1630 and 1636) ; and Thomas 
May’s The Victorious Reigne of King Ed- 
ward the Third (London, 1635). 
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It is a matter of special interest that Mr. 
Rosenwald acquired a quite imperfect copy 
of John Rastell’s The Pastyme of People 

1529). Not wishing to retain this for his 
collection, he allowed the Library to per- 
fect its own copy, thereby making it the 
second complete copy in existence, the 
other one, perfect in all respects, being 
that in the British Museum. The Folger 
Shakespeare Library was enabled to add 
several leaves wanting from its copy, and 
the remaining ones have been presented to 
the Bodleian Library. 

The two books from John Evelyn’s 
library are Richard Simon’s Histoire de 
lorigine @ du progrés des revenus ecclesi- 
astiques (1684) and Seneca’s Philosophi 
opera (1552), with the arms of Louis XVI 
on both covers. Evelyn has written his 
autograph in both volumes. Evelyn’s writ- 
ings among the Levis books include 
Fumifugium (1772); Kalendarium Hor- 
tense (1683); Mundus foppensis (1691) ; 
Acetaria (1706) ; and two editions of his 
Sculptura (1755 and 1769). An auto- 
sraph letter of his wife Mary possesses 
unusual pertinence, since it was addressed 
to Samuel Pepys on July 16, 1686. In it 
Mrs. Evelyn asks for leniency in a decision 
against one Captain Fowler, guilty of a 
misdemeanor while on naval duty. A 
copy of her Mundus muliebris (1690) was 
also included. 

A naval episode of more than a century 
later is manifested in an uncut copy in the 
original boards of William Bligh’s A Nar- 
rative of the Mutiny on Board His Majesty’s 
Ship Bounty (London, 1790). This ex- 
traordinary narrative relates the experi- 
ences which befell Captain Bligh and the 
company of 18 members of his crew from 
the time they were cast adrift in a small 
open boat on April 28, 1789, until they 
reached Timor on June 14. In this frail, 
heavily laden craft, only 23 feet long, they 
sailed without benefit of chart a distance 
of 3,618 miles—an achievement which 


challenges both the imagination and one’s 
sense of credulity. 

Of quite a different character is Claude 
Joseph Dorat’s Les Baisers précédés du 
mois de mai (The Hague, 1770), with 20 
exquisite vignettes by Eisen and 2 by 
Marillier. Properly regarded as a chef- 
d’oeuvre of the eighteenth century, the 
book has been highly esteemed by all col- 
lectors of this genre. The Rosenwald copy, 
which is in red morocco, was formerly 
owned by Edouard Rahir and Meius, 
whose book labels are present. 

Two later volumes add considerable 
strength to the remarkable group of 
French illustrated books that Mr. Rosen- 
wald has assembled. The earlier is a copy 
in its contemporary binding of blue calf, 
richly tooled in gilt, of Jacques Henri 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie 
(Paris, 1838), formerly owned by Cort- 
landt F. Bishop. It is illustrated with 450 
vignettes within the text by Meissonier, 
Francais, Tony Johannot and others, 
which have been engraved on wood by 
French and English artists. In addition 
there are 29 inserted plates. An index at 
the end identifies the artist and engraver 
of each illustration. The text, dedicated 
jointly to the artists and the author, is 
printed throughout on papier de Chine. 
Less ambitious, but another notable volume 
in the great tradition of French book-illus- 
tration, is an example of Balzac’s Les 
Contes drolatiques (Paris, 1861), with 425 
illustrations by Gustave Doré. This is copy 
number 14 of 25 numbered examples that 
were printed on papier de Chine. 

Reflecting a more recent interest of Mr. 
Rosenwald are a representative group of 
fine modern French bindings. Bound by 
Paul Bonet in black morocco, tooled in 
blind with an elaborate mosaic inlay of 
several different kinds of leather on both 
the front and back, this is copy number 16 
of the pseudonymous Comte de Lautréa- 
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mont’s Les Chants de Maldoror (Paris, 
Albert Skira, 1934), with a suite of original 
etchings by Salvador Dali together with an 
original drawing. Bonet is also responsible 
for the binding on Francis Jammes’ Le 
Poéte rustique (Paris [1943]), with charm- 
ing colored illustrations of Madeleine Luka 
engraved on wood by Théo Schmied. One 
of 10 copies having a separate suite of 
the colored engravings printed on Japon 
nacré, it also contains a charming original 
painting in oil on paper by Madeleine Lu- 
ka. The subject is a seated mother with her 
young son and daughter. The binding is 
made of green morocco elaborately tooled 
in gold, with inlays of two shades of blue 
morocco. The doublures are light blue 
suede, surrounded by light tan polished 
calf. Another Bonet binding more elab- 
orate than the other two is that prepared 
for Apollinaire’s Calligrammes (Paris, 
1930), illustrated with lithographs by 
Giorgio de Chirico. It is copy number 11 
of an edition of 100 and contains a separate 
suite of the lithographs on Japon nacré. 
The binding itself almost defies description. 
The letters of the title are half in relief 
and half cut out of the citron morocco 
cover. The author’s name is tooled in mul- 
tiple letters on several of the individual 
panels prepared for the letters of the title 
and a few others. The binder has reversed 
the letters on the back cover, tooling the 
title in silver and using the letters of the 
author’s name for the relief. The dou- 
blures are of blue, white, and black striped 
kid. The whole affair, sumptuous as it is, 
is a tour de force, but one cannot help 
feeling that it is not Mr. Bonet’s most suc- 
cessful effort. The fact that he executed 
several different bindings for the book may 
explain his striving for novel and rich 
effect. The fourth example of his bind- 
ings, executed in 1945, is found on a copy— 
number 4—of Léon-Paul Fargue’s D’aprés 
Paris (Paris, 1931), with lithographs by 
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Jean-Louis Boussingault. The binding, 
which Bonet considered one of his best, is 
of fine black morocco with a central design 
of blue, red, white, and tan calf inlaid. 
Radiating from this design are undulating 
lines in gold. The doublures are of red 
morocco. The symbolical effect is both 
rich and striking. (See illustration.) 

Another modern French binder whose 
work is now represented in the Rosenwald 
Collection is Creuzevault. The two books 
exemplifying his artistry are Charles Baude- 
laire’s Poémes (Paris, 1933), with 50 illus- 
trations in lithograph or woodcut by 
Charles Despiau, and Paul Claudel’s 
L’Annonce faite &@ Marie (Paris, 1940), 
with illustrations by Maurice Denis en- 
graved on wood in color by Jacques Belt- 
rand. The first, which incidentally is an 
inscribed presentation copy, is bound in 
ochre morocco. The author’s name and 
the title are lettered in gold block letters 
on the spine. The only other decoration 
is a series of gold fillets about an eighth 
of an inch apart which originate at the 
right-hand edge of the front cover and 
terminate at the left-hand edge of the back 
cover, being bisected only by the letters on 
the spine. Like two separate streams the 
fillets, deeply impressed into the leather, 
course gently back and forth, and the effect 
of restless but disciplined motion which 
Creuzevault has achieved is remarkable 
indeed. .The doublures are of ochre suede. 
(See illustration.) 

The other binding by Creuzevault is of 
blue polished calf, with the title on the 
front cover printed in gold on two inlays 
of lighter blue calf; below this there ap- 
pears a white calf star inlaid. Gold fillets 
radiate from it. The over-all pattern of 
small circles in blind with three intersect- 
ing diameters in gold produces an effect of 
small stars. 

Green morocco with curving gold fillets 
in the central panel and the four corners, 
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from which emanates a branch-like motif 
of brown morocco, inlaid, is the binding 
which Gras has executed for the 2-volume 
set of Virgil’s Les Géorgiques (Lutetia, 
1944), illustrated with etchings by Dunoyer 
de Segonzac. The third volume encasing 
a separate suite of the etchings is more 
simply bound, carrying only the title on 
the spine and a few gold fillets. The re- 
maining modern binding is found on a copy 
of Ambroise Vollard’s Réincarnations du 
Pére Ubu (Paris, 1932), with etchings 
and wood engravings by Georges Rouault. 
The binding by Rose Adler is composed 
of three horizontal bands of kidskin. The 
bands at top and bottom are polished white 


| kid; the central band is black. On the 


front cover within this central band a 
bronze relief by Gustave Miklos has been 
inlaid. The central figure of this fine piece 
of sculpture is a seated Negro, stylistically 
arranged amidst a fanciful architectural 


' design. The open spaces in the relief fall 


upon a doublure which is of black kid. 


| This doublure is like the front; the facing 
| doublure is in alternating colors, the two 
| bands at the top being black and the cen- 
| tral panel white. 
| borders effectively complement the rich- 
| ness of the blacks and whites in Rouault’s 


The black and white 


illustrations. 


Alfred Whital Stern Collection 
of Lincolniana 


Each year since Mr. Stern placed his col- 


| lection on deposit in 1951 a portion of it 
| has been transferred to the Library’s pos- 
» session. Last December the part covered 


by the letters “M” to “R” was formally 


| presented. This means that virtually three- 


quarters of the collection, which comprises 


' 7,000 pieces, has now been given to the 


Nation. As the cataloging continues the 
collection becomes more widely known and 
increasing use is being made of it. 


Last year we had occasion to refer to the 
scrapbook of the newspaper accounts of 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates, which carries 
Lincoln’s manuscript annotations. Mr. 
Stern acquired this at the memorable 
Oliver R. Barrett sale in 1952. In Mr. 
Stern’s initial gift there was included a 
bronze casting of the famous life mask and 
casts of Lincoln hands made by the Chi- 
cago sculptor, Leonard Wells Volk. We 
mention these two facts again because Mr. 
Stern acquired last year the original life 
mask in plaster of Stephen A. Douglas, 
which was executed in 1857. This had re- 
mained in the possession of the Volk fam- 
ily until a few months ago, when it was 
placed on sale at auction. When the two 
life masks are placed beside each other the 
effect is startling, for the personality of 
each of these dynamic figures is vividly evi- 
dent. It is a matter of further interest 
that at the same time the Douglas life mask 
was acquired Mr. Stern also secured the 
sculpturing tools and the hickory mallet 
which Volk fashioned and used throughout 
his career. These have now been hand- 
somely mounted and boxed and remain as 
curious and unusual mementos. 

Another recent acquisition relating to 
Volk is a 6-volume manuscript of his recol- 
lections, written by him in pencil some time 
after 1869. It possesses particular Lincoln 
interest because it describes his earliest 
meeting with Abraham Lincoln, at the time 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debates. The ac- 
count of Lincoln’s sitting for his bust is rich 
in detail, and there is much information on 
the circumstances surrounding the making 
of the life mask and the casts of his hands. 
Of further biographical interest is the orig- 
inal 7-page autograph letter which Mr. 
Volk addressed from Chicago to O. H. Old- 
royd in Springfield, Ill., on January 1, 1882. 
The text of this was ‘published later in the 
year on pages 217-20 of Oldroyd’s The 
Lincoln Memorial. 
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Among the association pieces are several 
volumes from Lincoln’s own law library. 
The earliest is a copy of The Laws of the 
State of Illinois (Vandalia, 1839) which is 
inscribed “Logan & Lincoln” both on the 
front fly leaf and on the spine. The Digest 
of the Decisions of the Courts of Common 
Law and Admiralty in the United States 
by George T. Curtis is present only in the 
third volume (Boston, 1846) , which carries 
the names “Lincoln & Herndon” on both 
the inside front and back covers, the front 
and back fly leaves, and in the upper right- 
hand corner of the front cover. Similar in- 
scriptions on the inside front cover and the 
front fly leaf appear in both volumes of 
John P. Putnam’s Digest of the Decisions in 
the Courts of Equity in the United States 
(Boston, 1851); the initials “L & H” are 
found on both inside back covers. The 
remaining book that belonged to Lincoln 
is a copy of the United States Constitution, 
which was probably presented to him while 
he served as a Member of Congress from 
Illinois (1847-49). 

Another important acquisition is a copy 
of the third state of the third edition of the 
Political Debates between Hon. Abraham 
Lincoln and Hon. Stephen A. Douglas 
(Columbus, 1860). 
rary faded green cloth, it is a most unusual 


Bound in contempo- 


copy in that two small broadsides have been 
tipped in at the beginning. The first con- 
tains alterations and corrections to the text. 
The second contains the printed text of 
the letter which the publishers, Follett, 
Foster & Co., addressed to Douglas on 
June 16, 1860, in response to his complaint 
that the text of Lincoln’s speeches had 
been “revised, corrected or improved.” 
Three publications of 1865, recently 
added to the deposit, relate to Lincoln’s 
assassination and the trial of the con- 
spirators, augmenting a very impressive 
group of titles already in the Stern Collec- 
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tion. The new additions are The Assassi- 
nation and History of the Conspiracy . . . 
Fully Illustrated (Cincinnati, 1865), in its 
original orange wrappers; The Trial of the 
Assassins and Conspirators at Washington 
City, D. C., May and June 1865 . . . Full 
of Illustrative Engravings (Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 1865) ; and the 
interesting broadside issued on April 20 by 
the War Department which announced re- 
wards totaling $100,000 for the apprehen- 
sion of John Wilkes Booth, John H. Surratt, 
and Daniel C. Harrold. This copy was 
printed at New York by George F. 
Nesbitt & Co. 


Hans Christian Andersen Collection 

In last year’s report reference was made 
to the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Hersholt 
intended to complete their gift to the Li- 
brary of the most important collection of 
the works of Hans Christian Andersen 
ever assembled outside of Denmark. ‘This 
has been fulfilled and the Andersen library 
A catalog of the 
entire contents has been prepared and is 


is now in Washington. 


now in press. 

Among the new Andersen acquisitions, 
numbering nearly 250 pieces, are 7 presen- 
tation copies of Andersen’s writings. One 
is a specially bound volume containing 
copies of 7 of Andersen’s published tales, 
3 of them inscribed, which he presented at 
various times to the housekeeper of a castle 
where he sometimes visited. (According to 
Mr. Hersholt it was the author’s custom to 
hand out copies of his publications instead 
of giving tips.) The Hersholt Collection 
now contains more than 30 presentation 
copies, a greater number than exist in any 
other one place. The other presentation 
copies recently received are Das Marchen 
meines Lebens (Leipzig, 1847), carrying 
an inscription which in translation reads: 
“My admirable travelling companion, the 
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genial and dear Count Wenzel Paar, a 


' reminder of Rome and Naples, our time 
' together there, and his devoted H. C. An- 
} dersen. 
> livs eventyr (My Life’s Fairy Tale) (Co- 
| penhagen, 1855) and Goethes Gedichte 


Copenhagen, April 1847”; Mit 


(Stuttgart and Augsburg 1856), both in- 
scribed to Ingeborg Lind; Eines Dichters 
Bazar (Braunschweig, 1843), inscribed in 
German; and To Be, or Not To Be (Lon- 
don 1857), inscribed at London for Miss 
Coutts: “A poet is like a bird that flies over 
the lawn; it gives what it has—it only sings 
its song.” 

Special mention should be made of An- 
dersen’s first published writing, Réverne i 
Vissenberg i Fyen (The Robbers in Vissen- 
berg on Fyen). On March 19, 1822, he 
submitted this work anonymously as a 5-act 
“national drama” to the Board of Directors 
of the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen. It 
was not acceptable, and the rejected manu- 
script was returned to the youthful author 
on June 16. The manuscript was lost, but 


| one scene from it was published in the issue 


for August 9, 1822, of Harpen (The Harp). 
Andersen’s first book, the ill-fated Ung- 
doms-Fors$g (Youthful Attempts), a copy 
of which is also in the Hersholt Collection, 
did not appear until September 1822. 
The Hersholts’ donation also includes a 
number of items that reflect heretofore 
little-known facets of Andersen’s versatility. 
One of the more spectacular pieces is a 
scrapbook he prepared about 1862 for 
Jonas Drewsen, grandson of the Danish 


» Counselor of State, A. L. Drewsen (1803- 
| 85). The book has 140 pages of heavy, 


handmade paper on which are pasted 
hundreds of pictures clipped from English, 


_ German, and American newspapers, maga- 


zines, and books. Andersen colored many 


» of the pictures, and beneath 19 of them he 


wrote original verses. Through these pic- 


tures and the accompanying verses, Ander- 


sen told his young friend many fairy tales 
and stories. Several of the clippings in the 
scrapbook depict scenes in the United 
States Civil War, and there is also a wood- 
cut of the city of New York. Of special 
interest, too, are four silhouettes that the 
author clipped from paper. These ex- 
tremely rare examples of Andersen’s talent 
reflect the charm that is found in his fairy 
tales and in his poetry. One of the sil- 
houettes represents a goblin, and others are 
fanciful representations of swans and ballet 
dancers. 

The recent gift includes a number of 
Andersen manuscripts, several of which 
have never been published. One of these, 
probably written between 1833 and 1936, 
is a burlesque on J. N. Nestroy’s aria, 
“Edward og Kunigunde,” the subject of 
which is the hopeless love of two young 
lovers and a heartless father. The 6 letters 
in Andersen’s handwriting that the Her- 
sholts presented bring to exactly 100 the 
total number of original letters in the col- 
lection. There also are numerous first 
editions of Andersen’s writings, copies of 
periodicals in which his works were pub- 
lished for the first time, recent editions of 
books about Andersen, numerous photo- 
graphs, and two original drawings of the 
author that Mr. Hersholt made to use as 
illustrations in his English translations of 
the fairy tales. 


Other Acquisitions 


Mrs. Albert J. Beveridge of Beverly 
Farms, Mass., has presented to the Library 
four eighteenth-century illustrated French 
works. One of them is a fine copy of the 
famous 1773 edition of the Oeuvres de 
Moliére in 6 volumes, with 33 plates en- 
graved after the original drawings of Jean 
Michel Moreau. 
interest because the Rosenwald Collection 
contains a separate suite of these engravings 


This set is of particular 
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before letter and 19 trial proofs as well. 
The gift also includes the 3-volume 1760 
edition of the Oeuvres de Racine, one of 
the most beautiful books of the eighteenth 
century. Each play is illustrated with a 
full-page plate engraved after the original 
designs of Jacques de Séve. Mrs. Beve- 
ridge also presented an 8-volume set of 
Corneille’s plays, published at Geneva in 
1774 and bound in contemporary morocco. 
Gravelot is responsible for the plates and 
the beautiful borders that illustrate this 
edition. Another work in the gift is a 
6-volume edition of La Fontaine’s Fables 
choisies mises en vers (Paris, 1765-75), 
which was illustrated by Fessard. This 
set was formerly owned by Comte de 
Malherbe. Another  eighteenth-century 
French book in Mrs. Beveridge’s gift is a 
copy of La Rochefoucauld’s Maximes et 
réflexions morales (Paris, 1778), which is 
tastefully bound in contemporary red 
morocco. 

Through a generous gift from Mr. Ar- 
thur A. Houghton, Jr., the Library ac- 
quired a copy of A Letter of Mr. John 
Cottons Teacher of the Church in Boston, 
in New-England to Mr. Williams a Preach- 
er There, printed at London for Benjamin 
Allen in 1643. This was an important pub- 
lication in the controversy between John 
Cotton and Roger Williams, presenting the 
reasons for the latter’s banishment from 
Massachusetts in 1635 for disseminating 
“newe and dangerous opinions, against the 
aucthoritie of magistrates.” Roger Wil- 
liams, being a strong and outspoken sup- 
porter of the doctrine that civil power has 
no control over the religious opinions of 
men, had aroused the fears of the Puritan 
oligarchy in Massachusetts, and his pres- 
ence in their midst became untenable. 

The literature of the memorable con- 
troversy between Cotton and Williams is 
not too extensive, comprising five pam- 
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phlets of which Mr. Cotton’s letter is the 
first. Written shortly after Williams left 
Massachusetts, the text was not published 
until 1643, probably at Williams’ instiga. 
tion since he was in England at the time. 
Its appearance in print was promptly fol- 
lowed by Williams’ reply, entitled Mr. Cot. 
tons Letter Lately Printed, Examined and 
Answered (London, 1644). This is not 
in the Library’s collections, except in the 
form of a reprinted text. In turn it pro- 
voked a reply from Cotton, which he ap. 
pended to his The Bloudy Tenent Washed 
and Made White (London, 1647), an 
answer itself to another of the books in the 
controversy, Roger Williams’ The Bloudy 
Tenent of Persecution, for Cause of Con- 
science (,London, 1644). Of the first, the 
Library has two copies (one of them given 
in 1949 by Mr. Leonard Kebler) ; of the 
second, one copy, purchased in 1909. The 
final publication in the controversy was 
Roger Williams’ The Bloody Tenent Yet 
More Bloody (London, 1652), of which 
the Library has later reprints only. The 
controversy ended with Cotton’s death in 
1652, but the impact that was provoked 
by the debate had far-reaching effects in 
the development of the American principle 
of toleration for all religious faiths. 
Through Mr. Houghton’s gifts we were 
also able to acquire the McCoy copy of 
A Letter to a Member of the P_------- t 
OO 'Rind: Bide n, Occasioned by the 
Priviledge Granted by the French King 
to Mr. Crozat (London, 1713). Richly 
bound in modern blue morocco, this is an 
extraordinarily interesting, early, and 
highly important pamphlet relating to the 
Louisiana territory. Always in readable 
and almost prophetic prose, the anonymous 
petitioner entreats the British Parliament 
to become alarmed at the French threat of 
dominating half of America through their 
exploitation of the “two great rivers.” One 
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quotation will suffice to illustrate the au- 
thor’s awareness of the magnitude of 
French potentiality in this rich territory: 


But I believe I have perplex’d you enough 
with evident Facts, in giving you an Idea of the 
Advantages which must redound to France if he 
is left peaceably in Possession of that Countrey, 
which they will call Louisiana, and its Dependen- 
cies. If you join this new Empire to Canada, 
you'll find it contains all North America, except 
Mexico on the West, and Carolina on the East. 
In this vast Extent of Land there are Two great 
Rivers, which cross the whole Country, or little 
less, the one from East to West, viz. St. Laurent, 
the other from North to South, which is Missis- 
sippi. France will have both one and the other 
of these, and by that Means will be Mistress of 
the finest Ports in the World. The latter, as 
Travellers Report, is Navigable for 130 Leagues 
in a direct Line, having no Sand-Banks at its 
Mouth, nor Shoals in its Course. You see by the 
Means of these Two Rivers there are Two Ways 
to get the finest Trade of the World. That of 
Skins will continue by Canada, and will extend 
both along and cross the inward Part of the Con- 
Louisiana will furnish all The Mer- 
chandizes and Commodities that can be expected 
from a Countrey extremely Fertile, and per- 


tinent. 


haps those which are suspected to be hidden in 
her Bosom besides this; it will be easie to pro- 
ceed to Countreys as yet unknown, which prob- 
ably may occasion new Discoveries, and new 
Methods be found out for enlarging of Trade. 

The petition is followed by the text (pp. 
34-44) of the Letters Patent granted by 
Louis XIV to M. Anthony Crozat, giving 
him an exclusive French trading monopoly 
in Louisiana for 15 years. Crozat, who 
had been made manager of the first French 
settlement on the Gulf Coast in 1712, gave 
up these privileges as apparently unwork- 
able after only 5 years had passed. 

Only four copies, including this one, 
were recorded in 1942, when the copy in 
the John Carter Brown Library was re- 
produced in the Photostat Americana 
series. The other two are owned by the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and the 
Louisiana State Library. 


Mr. Halsted Vander Poel of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has presented a number of 
books, including six that were formerly 
owned by United States Presidents. Three 
were originally in the possession of James 
Buchanan, namely, The Quarterly Review 
for April 1819, signed by him on the title 
page ; a volume of miscellaneous pamphlets 
dating from 1837 to 1853, one of which 
carries the inscription on its title-page: 
“Hon. J. Buchanan, U. S. Senate”; and a 
collection of 18 documents relating to the 
Breckinridge and Lane campaigns of 1860, 
with Buchanan’s name stamped in gold on 
the front cover. Two of the volumes from 
Buchanan’s library carry the name of Har- 
riet Lane Johnston, who as the President’s 
niece acted as his hostess in the White 
House from 1857 to 1861. Of tangential 
interest is a copy of The Life and Public 
Services of Hon. James Buchanan, of Penn- 
syluania (New York, 1856), which carries 
the inscription: ““To Miss Lane, with the 
respects of the author, Edward F. Under- 
hill, New York City.” 

One of the other presidential volumes, a 
copy of Philip James Bailey’s Festus, a 
Poem, carries the inscription: “Presented 
to Millard P. Fillmore by his father October 
20, 1845.” This was apparently purchased 
at the sale of the library of Millard P. 
Fillmore, the President’s son, on December 
30, 1890. The inaugural addresses of Presi- 
dent McKinley, March 4, 1901, and of 
President Taft, March 4, 1909, are also 
included in Mr. Vander Poel’s gift. The 
former contains an inscription “W. McK. 
to M. E. C. June 12, 1901” as well as a 
snapshot of McKinley; the latter carries 
the name of President Taft in gold on the 
front cover, indicating that this copy was 
prepared for him alone. 

Mr. Vander Poel also has given the 
Library a copy of the first American edi- 
tion of Dugald Stewart’s Philosophical 
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Essays (Philadelphia, 1811) with two orig- 
inal autographs of William Ellery, Rhode 
Island signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and grandfather of William 
Ellery Channing. A book belonging to a 
signer from the neighboring State of Con- 
necticut is a fine copy in its original marble 
paper wrappers of Account of the Origin 
of the Board of Agriculture (London, 
1796). The verso of the front cover is in- 
scribed: “Presented to Governor Wolcott 
by Sir John Sinclair—Presented to me by 
Fredk. Wolcott Esq. J. C. Smith—10 
Feby 1798.” It was given to Mr. Smith by 
one of Wolcott’s sons shortly after Gover- 
nor Wolcott’s death on December 1, 1797. 
Perhaps this is a bit ironical, for the elder 
Wolcott’s son and namesake was to defeat 
John Cotton Smith as the candidate for the 
governorship of Connecticut in 1816. 

In a subsequent gift Mr. Vander Poel 
presented a group of first editions of the 
writings of Archibald MacLeish, including 
a copy of Einstein published at Paris by the 
Black Sun Press which had not been in 
the Library’s collections except in the form 
of a photostatic copy. 

In recent reports we have referred to 
the books printed for the late President 
Roosevelt by the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 
endeavoring to complete our set. Another 
of the lacunae has been filled through the 
kind offices of William D. Hassett, one of 
President Roosevelt’s secretaries, who pre- 
sented 5 of the 8 books, all inscribed to 
him. One not previously represented in 


For a long time we have been 


the Library’s collection is the 15-page 
Address of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States, Chautauqua, 
N. Y., August 14, 1936, which carries this 
note on the inside front cover: “No. 39 of 
F. D. R.” 


presumably an earlier printing of this ad- 


50 copies. A copy of what is 


dress, without imprint and less elaborately 
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executed, is inscribed: “For Bill Hassett 
A hope but not a prophecy. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” 

Mr. Hassett has also presented copies of 
other volumes written and inscribed to him 
by the late President. The earliest in date 
of composition is a copy of Whither Bound? 
(Boston and New York, 1926), inscribed: 
“For Bill Hassett This first effort of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” Later contribu. 
tions from his pen include The Happy War- 
rior, Alfred E. Smith, a Study of a Public 
Servant (Boston and New York, 1928); 
Government—Not Politics (New York, 
1932), in which Mr. Roosevelt noted: 
“This is one of the rarer ones—nobody read 
it or kept it”; and On Our Way (New 
York, 1934) , with an informative bit of edi- 
torial comment: “The errors on p. x and p. 
162 which I have corrected were unpardon- 
able.” The sentence on page x which he 
corrected in ink read originally: “Neither 


does it manifest itself in the total elimina- 


tion of any class or in the abolition of pri- 
vate party.” The word “party” has been 
crossed out and the word “property” writ- 
ten beside it. A more startling error ap- 
pears on page 162: “It is because I am 
willing to live myself, or to have my chil- 
dren or grandchildren live, under an alien 
flag or an alien form of government, that I 
believe in the fundamental obligation of 
citizenship to don the uniform of our coun- 
try, to carry arms in its defense when our 
country and the things it stands for are at- 
tacked.” This has been corrected in ink 
through the insertion of the word “not” be- 
Reflecting 
President Roosevelt’s interest in things nau- 
tical is a copy of Whale Ships of New Bed- 
ford (Boston and New York, 1929), con- 
taining 60 plates from drawings by Clifford 
W. Ashley and an introduction by President 
This he inscribed: “For Bill 
Hassett in memory of old Vermont’s un- 


tween “am” and “willing.” 


Roosevelt. 


familiarity with salt water.” 
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In addition to these books, Mr. Hassett 
has presented more than 80 pamphlets, 


| programs of inaugurations, official anni- 


versaries, and dedications, menus, printings 
of single speeches, church calendars, and 
other ephemera, virtually all of which were 


| autographed by President Roosevelt. This 
| material ranges in period from the inaugu- 
| ral of 1933, represented by the invitations 


of the Inaugural Committee and a copy 


| of the inaugural address, to the invitation 


and menu for a dinner held by the White 
House correspondents on March 22, 1945, 
3 weeks before President Roosevelt’s death. 

As the gift of the late Mr. Foreman M. 
Lebold, the Library received a group of 
more than 40 late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century books, many of which 
were illustrated by A. B. Frost. Six of them 
are writings by Joel Chandler Harris. This 
recalls to mind that a few years ago Mr. 
Graham Roberts gave the Library a manu- 
script written and illustrated by that artist, 
entitled “The Great Pigeon Shoot on 
Christmas Day 1875.” Frost was appar- 
ently secretary of the quartet who made up 
the shoot, the other participants being Al- 
gernon Sidney Roberts, J. Norris De Hasen, 
and Edwin Woln, Jr. 

From the Jewish Publication Society of 
America the Library received last April a 
specially inscribed copy of The Holy Scrip- 
tures According to the Masoretic Text. 
Another work which has been added to the 
Bible collection is the gift of Mr. A. Colish, 
well-known book designer. This volume, 
privately printed in 1952, is an edition of 
The Book of Psalms, extracted from the 
authorized King James version of the Bible. 

While there has not been much latitude 
in the purchase of new materials from the 
limited funds available, a few important 
titles have been added during the year. An 
early book added to the Luther and Refor- 
mation collections is a copy of Cristofero 


Marcello’s De authoritate summi pontificis 
et his quae ad illam pertinent adversus 
impia Martini Luthertt dogmata (Flor- 
ence, 1521). Somewhat later, but having 
some bearing on the Genevan community 
led by Calvin, is a copy of Sébastien 
Chateillon’s Contra libellum Calvini in quo 
ostendere conatur Haeriticos jure gladii 
coercendos esse (1562), which contains 
references to Michael Servetus, who had 
been burned as a heretic. 

In the field of Americana an extraordi- 
narily rare volume of early American poetry 
has been purchased. This is Richard 
Steere’s The Daniel Catcher. The Life of 
the Prophet Daniel: In a Poem, printed in 
1713. The printer’s name is not given, but 
Evans believes that this was executed in 
New York by William Bradford. Only 
four copies of this rare example of early 
American poetry are known and at least 
one is imperfect. The Library’s copy, 
formerly in the Matt B, Jones Collection, 
is complete and fine. For many years we 
have been anxious to obtain the first edition 
of William Penn’s No Cross, No Crown 
(London, 1669), which he wrote while im- 
prisoned in the Tower; this gap has now 
been filled. Penn’s account of the need of 
selfdenial appears to be a rarer work than 
one would suppose. Wing locates only 
seven copies, six in this country and one in 
England. 

The Library’s 
captivities has been strengthened through 
the acquisition of the Providence edition, 
printed about 1815, of An Affecting Nar- 
rative of the Captivity and Sufferings of 
Mrs. Mary Smith, who was released from 
her captors by General Jackson. This is 
not recorded in the Newberry Library’s 
list of Indian captivities. 


collection of Indian 


Two reference works of more than 
casual interest have been added during the 
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year. The first of four volumes of Tam- 
maro de Marinis’ La Biblioteca napoletana 
dei Re d’Aragona was published in Milan 
in 1947. 


last year. 


The final volume was received 
This sumptuous catalog, pub- 
lished in an edition of 200 copies, describes 
the library assembled by Alfonso V of 
Aragon in the fifteenth century and dis- 
persed toward the end of that century. 





The second work of unusual content is 
Thomas K. Tindale’s The Handmade 
Papers of Japan (Rutland, Vt., 1952), 
published in three portfolio volumes and 
including five specimens of fibers. This ap- 


pears to be the definitive work on the 
subject. 

FREDERICK R. Gorr 

Chief, Rare Books Division 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1953. 193 p. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price $2.50. 

Checklist of Archives in the Japanese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, Japan, 1868-1945, Micro- 
filmed for the Library of Congress, 1949-51. 262 p. 
For sale by the Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price $2.00. The purpose of this checklist, 
compiled by Cecil H. Uyehara under the 
direction of Edwin G. Beal, is to make known 
the contents of 2,116 reels of microfilm contain- 
ing reproductions of more than 2 million 
pages. These films were made for the Library 
by a microfilming team which worked in Japan 
under the auspices of the Department of State. 
Positive prints of the films, which have now all 
been released from security classification, may 
be ordered from the Photoduplication Service. 
Digest of Public General Bills with Index. 83d 
Congress, 2d Session, nos. 1, 2, January, 
February 1954. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

A Guide to Historical Cartography. 22 p. Processed. 
For sale by the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. Price 35 
cents. This is a selected, annotated list of 


references on the history of maps and map 


making, compiled by Walter W. Ristow and 
Clara E. LeGear. It is designed as a biblio- 
graphic guide to the more useful reference 
sources among the mass of special reference 
material on historical cartography. 


Kansas and Nebraska; Centennial of the Territories 


1854-1954. 71 p. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price $1.25. 
This is a catalog of an exhibition in commemo- 
ration of the 100th anniversary of the creation 
of the Territories—the 17th in the Library’s 
series of exhibitions in observance of impor- 
tant anniversaries in the histories of the States. 


A List of American Folksongs Currently Available on 


Records. 176 p. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 60 cents. This 
list has been compiled by the Library’s Archive 
of American Folksong for reference use. 


Reglas para la Catalogacién Descriptiva en The 


Library of Congress, Peliculas Animadas y Fyas, 
19 p.; and Régles de Cataloguement Descriptif 
en Usage @ The Library of Congress, Films Ciné- 
matographiques et Films Fixes, 20 p. Paper 
Distributed by the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. These are the 
French and Spanish translations of the 2d 
preliminary edition of the Rules for Descriptive 
Motion Pictures and Filmstrips, 
issued by the Library in 1953. 


Cataloging . . . 
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